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THE ARCHAIC INSCRIPTIONS FROM LACHISH 
A Non—PHOENICIAN SYSTEM OF THE NorTH SEMITIC ALPHABET * 


JULIAN OBERMANN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. Tux Term “ North Semitic Epigraphy ” has long been held 
to be of strict uniformity in alphabetologic no less than in linguistic 
respect. The several dialects constituting the Northwestern branch 
of Semitic speech—Hebrew, Phoenician, Moabite, Aramaic—al- 
though unquestionably differing from one another as regards their 
respective systems of sounds, have been found to employ one and the 
same alphabetic system: that of the 22 letters universally referred 
to as Phoenician. This is a very remarkable phenomenon plainly 
calling for critical scrutiny. Is it permissible to assume, as has been 
tacitly assumed by scholars, that systematic uniformity had char- 
acterized the North Semitic alphabet from the very beginning of 
its existence and throughout its history and diffusion ? 


* Abbreviations : 


AfO = Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

AJA = American Journal of Archaeology. 

AOS = American Oriental Series. 

BASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

Bent = J. Theodore Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians (London 1893). 

CIE = Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum. 

CIS = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

Huber = Charles Huber, Journal d’un Voyage en Arabie (Paris 1891). 

ICC = The International Critical Commentary. 

IGA = Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Jaussen-Savignac = Jaussen et Savignac, Mission Archéologique en Arabie 
(Paris 1909; 1914). 

OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

PEF QS = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 

Pognon = H. Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie (Paris 1907-1908). 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina-Vereins. 
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§ 2. On theoretical grounds, this assumption would seem to be 
extremely improbable. Indeed, it would be contrary to all analogy 
that the Northern Semites should have known only one systematic 
consolidation of their alphabet and that this one system should 
have come to reign over the vast region of Northern Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine, and Moab without split and rivalry. To mention 
only the nearest two kin of the North Semitic alphabet: the 
Southern Semites developed no fewer than five different systems of 
their alphabet-—Thamudic, Safaitic, Sabaean-Minaean, Lihyanite, 
Ethiopic; while the Greeks permitted their Ka8uja ypdypara to 
branch off into almost as many different systematic consolidations as 
the extant different centers of Old Hellenic epigraphy (Ionic, Attic, 
Theraean, Cretan, etc.). Might not, therefore, the uniformity of 
the North Semitic alphabet be the result of adjustment and assimila- 
tion comparable, say, to the subsequent alphabetic conformity 
brought about among the Greeks by the decree of Archinos in 
403 B. C., and among the Southern Semites by the rise of Islam? 


§ 3. On factual grounds, the assumption of the hegemony of 
the Phoenician system among the Northern Semites has been 
severely discredited since 1929, when a non-Phoenician alphabet in 


cuneiform execution was discovered in an epigraphic center close 
to Byblos, the vicinity of the two centers in time and space being 
closely paralleled by their affinity in lore and language as well. As 
yet, it is true, no consensus of opinion has been reached among 
scholars as to the exact nature of the cuneiform alphabet, or even 
as to a more precise appraisal of its significance for the problem of 
uniliteral writing as such. Some would see in it a system of writing 
totally unrelated to the linear alphabet of the Northern Semites. 
Others are inclined to maintain that some sort of relationship between 
the two modes of uniliteral writing is quite certain. The writer him- 
self has arrived at the firm conviction that in the cuneiform alpha- 
bet from Ras Shamra (Ugarit) and the linear alphabet from Byblos 
we are dealing with but two different stages of development, two 
different systematizations, of one and the same alphabet, the impres- 
sion of their alleged heterogeneity being due to the accidental 
diversity in their mechanical execution. Be that as it may, with the 
appearance of the cuneiform tablets from Ras Shamra the fact 
became established that the Semites of the North had known and 
used at least two phases of uniliteral writing, whether in the sense 
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The Archaic Inscriptions from Lachish 3 


that they had employed two completely different alphabets or that 
they had developed two different systems of one and the same 


alphabet. 


§ 4. In even more recent years a number of archaic inscriptions 
have been found at various points in Palestine, which, owing to their 
linear execution, lend themselves more readily to comparison with 
Phoenician than do the cuneiform tablets from Ras Shamra. Five 
of these inscriptions have been unearthed in a single center. Be- 
cause of their high antiquity, scholars have not hesitated to consider 
these epigraphic finds as going back to the Canaanite or, at any 
rate, to the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine. This claim alone 
invites close alphabetologic examination of the five inscriptions 
rendered a unit by their provenience from a single center and, 
relatively speaking, from one and the same period of Palestinian 
history. It stands to reason that, if the seeming systematic uni- 
formity of the North Semitic alphabet had in reality been effected 
by a process of subsequent conformity, this process may not have 
been completed at as early a period as that of pre-Israelite Pales- 
tine; that it had not been completed in Ugaritic times we have 
just seen to be a fact. I have ventured to indicate the result in the 
sub-title of this study. By what means this result has been reached, 
and what degree of critical validity it may claim, will become 
apparent in the course of the following discussion. 


GENERAL ORIENTATION 


§5. In the course of several successive campaigns at Tell ed- 
Duweir (Biblical Lachish) in Southern Palestine, the Wellcome- 
Marston Archaeological Research Expedition, under the direction 
of the lamented James L. Starkey, has brought to light a varied 
series of Semitic inscriptions in alphabetic characters. As the 
nature of the finds was made known through photographs and 
autograph copies, it rapidly became obvious that we stand here face 
to face with inscriptional discoveries notable in import, yet very 
uneven in kind. Stratigraphically, the inscriptions divide them- 
selves, in the main, into two groups of monuments separated from 
one another by a lapse of almost a thousand years. The same 
division is indicated independently by the alphabetology of the 
inscriptions taken as a whole. 


* As a third group of inscriptional finds from Lachish we might class the 
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§ 6. The younger group consists of 16 inscriptions comprising a 
total of some 90 lines of text, written on ostraca of various size, 
Seen from an epigraphic point of view, the value of this group lies 
chiefly in that it increases considerably the bulk of Old Hebrew 
inscriptions in our possession. Once this is stated, the epigraphic 
significance of the Lachish ostraca has been duly appraised. That 
is to say, they offer no problems whatsoever as regards North 
Semitic alphabetology; and even in palaeographic respect they add 
very little to what has been known from similar archaeologic finds 
in Palestine, e.g., the ostraca from Samaria and, especially, the 
ostracon from Ophel. 


§ 7. The chief value of these inscriptions lies in their contribu- 
tion to biblical research. Coming as they do from the classical 
period of Old Testament times, the period immediately preceding 
the downfall of the First Commonwealth of Judah (587 B. C.), and 
thus written by contemporaries of King Zedekiah and of the prophet 
Jeremiah, they furnish the Old Testament student with authentic 
extra-canonical testimony concerning the orthography, language, 
| literary style, and especially the political history of that period. 
Hence the universal acclaim of the Lachish ostraca that has followed 
the publication of four inscriptions of that group by Professor 
Torczyner, and the eager expectation with which his edition of the 
entire material has been awaited.? 


seal legends, of which so far six specimens have come to light; alphabeto- 
logically, however, and no doubt also chronologically, the seals stand so 
close to the ostraca that it would be necessary to class them together as 
a single group when contrasted with that of the archaic inscriptions which 
form the subject of the present discussion—For the progress of the cam- 
paigns at Lachish, see J. L. Starkey’s reports in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement 1933 (p. 190 ff.), 1934 (p. 164 ff.), 1935 (p. 
198 ff.), 1936 (p. 178 ff.), 1937 (p. 226 ff.). For the seal inscriptions just 
referred to, see S. H. Hooke, ibidem 1934, p. 97 ff., and 1935, p. 195 ff. 
(Shebna-Ahab; Gedaliah; Ahimelech); Starkey, ibidem 1936, p. 188 and 
Pl. VI 1, 2 (Shaphan ?; Hilkiah), and 1937, p. 230f. and Pl. VIII 2 
(Shifatyahu-Asyahu). 

* See Torezyner’s initial article in the Ch. N. Bialik memorial volume, p. 
371 ff.; also Ch. Marston, PEF QS 1934, p. 91f.; H. L. Ginsberg, Bulletin 
i of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 3 (October 1935); W. P. 
Albright, BASOR 61 (February 1936); J. L. Starkey, PEF QS 1937, p. 
171 ff. The long awaited volume on the complete ostraca material has now 
appeared (Harry Torezyner, The Lachish Letters, London 1938); the 
writer has as yet not seen a copy of the volume. 
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§8. By way of contrast, the significance of the second, much 
older, group of inscriptions from Lachish is preéminently epi- 
graphic. They have been hailed, in fact, as witnesses of first 
magnitude to the evolution of our alphabet. By purely archae- 
ological criteria, one of these inscriptions has been held to be of 
undoubted Hyksos date (about 1750-1555 B.C.), and the others to 
belong to the time following, more or less immediately, the Hyksos 
period. If so, Lachish might well rival in age the two oldest known 
centers of alphabetic epigraphy: that of Serabit (Sinai) in the 
South and that of Ras Shamra in the North. Although, on the 
whole, the legibility of the archaic Lachish inscriptions proved to be 
admirably clear, no less so, at any rate, than that of the much 
younger ostraca, their decipherment and especially their interpreta- 
tion cannot be said to have been established as yet to any degree of 
certainty. This is all the more remarkable since, what with their 
great brevity in textual volume, the contents of the inscriptions 
must be assumed to be of the very simplest kind. Over against the 
200-odd words contained in the 4 published ostraca alone, the 
archaic inscriptions comprise in all a vocabulary of hardly more 
than a dozen words. We are thus led to suspect that the uncertain- 
ties in reading and meaning are essentially of alphabetologic nature: 
they concern elements of morphology or of functionalism, or of 
one as well as the other, which cannot be apprehended by means of 
the criteria that have been applied in the scholarly efforts hitherto 
made on behalf of these inscriptions. 


§9. The epigraphic material before us, consisting of 5 items in 
all, was found inscribed on a variety of objects: a ewer, a bowl, a 
dagger, a potsherd, and a censer lid. The legends on the first three 
objects have been seen to be complete (but see below, § 21); 
whether this may be said of the legends on the other two vessels is 
very doubtful indeed. A preliminary study of some of the legends 
was offered by Professor Alan H. Gardiner. A more detailed study 
of the legends, excepting that on the dagger, in conjunction with 
other epigraphic material of recent discovery, was published by 
Professor Hubert Grimme, as well as by several other scholars to 
be mentioned presently. 


§10. In keeping with their conception of the Old Sinaitic alpha- 
bet as evidenced in the inscriptions that were found in the copper 
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mines of Serabit some thirty years ago, Gardiner and Grimme hold 
the archaic epigraphic finds from Lachish to manifest an essential] 
link, a decisive transitional phase, in the evolution of unilitera] 
writing among the Semites. In particular, they hold that these 
finds furnish us with a stage of development leading from the 
“proto-Semitic ” alphabet, which they believe to have been pre- 
served, more or less directly, in the monuments from Serabit,? to 
the classical alphabet system of the Northern Semites as reflected 
in Phoenician and its immediate descendants. Accordingly, they 
have given their study of the archaic epigraphy from Lachish what 
may be called a Sinaitic, or Southern, orientation; that is, they 
seek to determine the morphologic and functional problems involved 
by alphabetologic criteria derived from the monuments of Sinai. 
As far as can be seen, the same orientation has been followed by 
virtually all scholars who to date have contributed to the study of 
the epigraphic material under discussion.* 


§ 11. Whether or not the “ proto-Semitic ” theory of the Sinaitic 
alphabet is sufficiently warranted is a question that need not concern 
us here. Whatever attitude one may take toward that alphabet, it 
is only natural that this very ancient witness to alphabetic writing 


should have been brought to bear on the fresh epigraphic finds from 
Lachish. Less natural is it that it should have been made the sole 
criterion of comparison. Such one-sidedness might have been 
defensible had Serabit remained the only known sphere of alpha- 
betic epigraphy that could claim an antiquity comparable to that 
which has been postulated for Lachish, but this is certainly not the 
case. It need hardly be emphasized here that the alphabetic cunei- 
form tablets found in the archives of the great temple at Ras 
Shamra presuppose that the Semites of the North practiced the art 


’ See Gardiner’s pioneer article on the Sinaitic alphabet in the Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology 3 (1916), and Grimme’s several publications on 
the subject, especially Die altsinaitischen Buchstabeninschriften (Berlin 
1929), and those to be mentioned below, note 7. 

“Especially characteristic is the title “The Palestino-Sinaitic Inscrip- 
tions ” of an article by S. Yeivin dealing with the Lachish finds (in PEF 
QS 1937, p. 180 ff.) ; and the statement of T. H. Gaster, in the introductory 
remarks of his article on the ewer inscription (below, note 7), that from 
the alphabet of “ the proto-Semitic inscriptions ” of Sinai “ derives, on the 
one hand, the North and South Arabian script ... and on the other the 
Phoenician alphabet.” See now also Franz Bohl, in ZDPV 61 (1938), p. 1 ff. 
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of uniliteral writing for many centuries prior to the date of these 
tablets, a date which, at the very latest, coincided with that of the 
destruction of the Ras Shamra temple in the 13th century B.C. 
Witness only the great mass of literary and religious Ugaritic texts 
that had been committed to writing; the firmly established conven- 
tionalism in the direction and execution of script; the rigid con- 
sistency in the morphology and palaeography of individual symbols. 
In short, the appearance of the Ras Shamra alphabet has not only 
extended our mechanical concept of North Semitic epigraphy to 
include both the linear and the cuneiform modes of writing, but it 
has also widened our historical concept of the use of uniliteral 
writing among the Northern Semites to embrace most, if not indeed 
all, of the second pre-Christian millenium.° 


§ 12. On chronological grounds alone, therefore, there is no valid 
reason why the art and practice of alphabetic writing should neces- 
sarily have come to Lachish from the South rather than from the 
North. Moreover, since the Southern orientation has so far yielded 
no satisfactory results as to the reading and meaning of the Lachish 
inscriptions, a re-orientation of their study toward the North, if 
only by way of a working hypothesis, would seem to be all but im- 
perative. Such a re-orientation need not be expected to clarify at 
once all the difficulties encountered. It leads, however, to the fol- 
lowing significant observation: Apart from the several problems in 
the decipherment and interpretation of the legends that will have to 
be left open at present, there is hardly an element in these legends 
which can be understood by criteria from Sinaitic but not by those 
from North Semitic, while many an element will be seen to become 
comprehensible only by the criteria from North Semitic epigraphy, 
that is, in the wider sense of that epigraphy with which the Ras 
Shamra finds have provided us, 


§13. For a better survey of the epigraphic material, it has 
seemed advisable to place photographic reproductions of the archaic 
Lachish inscriptions in juxtaposition with one another (Plate I). 
In addition, several morphologic-functional Lachish elements, con- 
cerning the identification of which the writer found himself com- 


5 For the profusion in inscriptional volume hitherto come to light in the 
Ras Shamra tablets, see the texts published (mostly by Ch. Virolleaud) in 
Syria 1929 and 1931 ff. (also the Danel and Keret texts). 
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pelled to differ from the suggestions hitherto advanced, have been 
placed in juxtaposition with palaeographic tables of the same ele. 
ments compiled from a variety of spheres of alphabetic epigraphy 
(Plate II). It would seem pertinent to note that the writer com- 
piled these tables, in connection with his study of the problem of 
the Ras Shamra alphabet, independently of and prior to his aware- 
ness of the discoveries at Lachish.° 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE EWER 


§ 14. All attempts to date to read the legend on the ewer agree 
in the observation that it is written in a general left-to-right 
direction. This observation alone might seem to vindicate the 
Southern orientation to which we have referred above. For among 
the Sinaitic monuments we do find at least one inscription written 
from left to right (no. 345), in contrast to the exclusively right-to- 
left accession of Phoenician script. In reality, however, this will 
have to be recognized as a conventionalism characteristic only of 
Phoenician and its immediate descendants, but not of North Semitic 
epigraphy taken as a whole. In point of fact, the tablets from Ras 
Shamra are written in rows moving from left to right just as con- 
sistently as Phoenician moves in the opposite direction. We shall 


see presently that this is by no means the only element in which 
the Lachish inscriptions appear to be more in keeping with the 
cuneiform than with the ordinary (linear) witnesses to North 
Semitic epigraphy.’ 


§ 15. The inscription before us (Plate I 1) consists of a broken, 
or curved, line of text inscribed alongside a similar line of designs 


*In the following discussion I have drawn rather freely on the results 
of my study of the Ras Shamra alphabet (which I hope to publish in the 
near future); also on the results of an inquiry into the technique of 
alphabetic script, when, in what follows, reference is made to questions 
concerning direction of writing, or the position and aspect of individual 
symbols. 

7™The discussion of the ewer inscription has to date brought forth the 
following contributions: T. H. Gaster, in The Times (of London), June 13, 
1934, and, in greater detail, in PEF QS 1934, p. 176ff.; A. H. Gardiner, 
The Times, June 14, 1934; R. Eisler (oral communication to Gaster, 
ibidem, p. 177 and 178, note 1); E. Burrows, PEF QS 1934, p. 179f.; H. 
Grimme, AfO 10 (1935-1936), p. 277 ff., and again in his Altsinaitische 
Forschungen (to be referred to hereafter as Forschungen), Paderborn 1937, 
p- 119; W. F. Albright, BASOR 63 (October 1936), p. 9. 
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of plants and animals adorning the shoulder of the ewer. Obviously, 
the legend was inscribed after the designs had been painted on the 
yessel. Accordingly, the scribe was obliged to place the single 
letters so as not to interfere with the designs, the result being that 
the spacing between the letters is not even throughout the legend. 
Whether guided by the pictorial ornamentation or perhaps by the 
convex nature of the object, or whether following a scribal habit of 
his time and environment, the scribe appears to have turned the 
vessel (or possibly his position toward it) twice during his task, so 
that the legend looks as if it were moving first downwards, then 
sideways, then again upwards—an inscriptional arrangement often 
found elsewhere, and occasionally even in Early Phoenician itself 
(cf. the arrangement of the lines in the Elibaal inscription: T_J).° 
It will be noted, however, that the individual symbols stand beside 
one another throughout the inscription (J os and — AB), and not, 
as in columns of Egyption hieroglyphics, one on top of the other 


or LA). 


§16. As already remarked, the letters of the inscription are ex- 
cellently preserved in shape and outline (Fig. 1). Of one letter, 
however, nothing is left but a bare fragment, owing to a break in 
the vessel. As seen by Grimme (similarly E. Burrows), we shall 
have to allow for another letter to fill the lacuna caused by the 
break. Between the third and the fourth letters we notice a line of 
three dots perpendicular to the line of writing—apparently intended 
to separate the individual words from one another. In North 
Semitic epigraphy, linear as well as cuneiform, it is a stroke or a 
wedge (always perpendicular to the line of writing) that serves as 
such a divider; that the stroke was often to be replaced by dots is 
a well-known observation.? So far, no word-division either by a 
stroke or by dots has been noted in the Sinaitic monuments. 


*See the photograph of the Osorkon-Elibaal statue given by R. Dussaud 
in Syria 6 (1925), Pl. XXV (opposite p. 102). 

® For instances of word-division by three or by two dots, see G. Hinrichs, 
Griechische Epigraphik (in Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 427; three dots inter- 
changing with two dots may be seen in the lower (Attic) inscription on 
the marble from Sigeion, IGA 492 (as noted, without reference, by Gaster, 
ibidem, and PEF QS 1935, p. 35); two dots are common in Ethiopic and 
often in Runic; one dot is employed on the Mesha stone. 
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§17. We may now consider the individual symbols in the order 
in which they appear in the inscription. 


i: mem. The letter has been identified by all scholars as the 
common alphabetic character for m. If the first part of the legend 
is taken to be vertical in direction, the symbol would present itself 
as a zigzag line of level aspect ; while, if it be looked upon as moving 
sideways, the symbol would assume upright aspect. Precisely this 
aspectual fixation of the m-symbol recurs in Early Phoenician: it 
is upright in rows and level in columns, in contrast, on the one hand, 
to Greek, where the opposite aspectual allotment was to become 
normative, and, on the other, to Sinaitic, where the zigzag line of 
m is level in rows and columns alike.’° 


ii: taw. The combined evidence of alphabetic epigraphy points 
to the Semitic ¢-symbol as having once been characterized by the 
shape of the so-called Greek cross (upright and equilateral). 


Actually, this shape was so seldom to remain intact in the course 
of palaeographic development that its unaltered appearance alone 
would suffice to betray the high antiquity of the legend before us.™ 

iii: nun. As first seen by Gaster, the third letter must be taken 
to be the common alphabetic symbol for n. Ordinarily in ancient 
alphabetic epigraphy, the symbol is characterized by the shape of a 
zigzag line of three bars: either upright in rows and level in 


1° By “ Early Phoenician ” (used as an epigraphic rather than linguistic 
term), I refer to the four inscriptions from Byblos (Ahiram, Yehimilk, Abi- 
baal, Elibaal) -and the one from Roueisseh (the arrow), which form the 
oldest known witnesses to North Semitic script based on the Phoenician 
alphabet system; for the literature on these inscriptions, see Z. S. Harris, 
A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (AOS 1936), p. 158f. (This 
group would now seem to have been increased by an additional monument 
of recent discovery, to be referred to below, § 24 iii and note 26.) 

11 The shape is still fairly intact in the Ahiram inscription; ef. especially 
MHNT and THTSP. For a surprisingly long time, the shape remained 
morphologically stable in Thamudic and often also in Safaitic (the care 
in execution serving probably as a device by which to discriminate the 
upright ¢t-cross and the oblique }-cross; see below under vii). 
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columns, as in Early Phoenician and South Semitic, or vice versa, 
as in Hellenic-Italic. In the instance before us, the lower bar (or, 
if put in a horizontal row, the right-hand bar) would seem to wind 
up into a peculiar (curved?) flourish. It would be easy to cite 
close parallels to this awkward execution of the n-symbol from both 
North Semitic and South Semitic inscriptions.** Following the 
n-symbol is the word-divider referred to above. 


iv: shin. It is noteworthy to find the s-symbol of our legend in 
the aspect and position common in Greek (sigma) as well as in 
South Semitic, in which two spheres of alphabetic epigraphy the 
character is level (Mm, w ) in vertical, but upright (> =, =<) 
in horizontal script, in contrast to the aspectual fixation that had 
established itself in Phoenician. It should be noted, too, that in 
Sinaitie the §-symbol is always level, regardless of the directional 
line of writing.** 

v: beth. This letter has been misjudged in all previous discus- 
sions of the inscription before us. It has been variously identified as 
g (Hisler), w (E. Burrows, also Gaster), p (Grimme). In the 
opinion of the writer there can be no doubt that what we have 
before us is an early presentation of the symbol for b. He had long 
seen in Ugaritic beth a morphologic constituent of the cuneiform 
alphabet which could be apprehended in terms of the common 
alphabetic b-symbol only by the medium of certain archaic presenta- 
tions of beta employed in Thera, Corinth, and elsewhere. Now 
we seem to have in Semitic script a linear-morphologic equivalent 
to the cuneiform b-symbol of the Ras Shamra alphabet and, at the 
same time, a direct (because linear) witness to the Semitic back- 
ground of the Theraean and Corinthian morphology of beta (cf. 
Plate II 1). It is very gratifying that an identification arrived at 
solely by the criterion of morphology appears to be borne out by 


4 Particularly close parallels may be found in vertical columns of writ- 
ing in Thamudic; e. g., Huber 460 (DN), 293, 19 (W’N), Jaussen-Savignac 
585 (DN); but see the execution of nun already in the Ahiram inscription 
(especially in WSKN;; cf. the photograph given by Dussaud, Syria 5, 1924, 
Pl. XI). 

*8 An instance of shin in upright aspect is listed by Grimme from no. 
365b (Forschungen, p. 58, also Pl. Ib and Pl. XI); but this instance is 
very doubtful indeed (see R. F. Butin, Harvard Theological Review 25, 
1932, p. 194). Grimme lists also an upright shin from no. 343; this letter, 
however, no other scholar appears to have detected on the monument. 
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the context with all the lucidity that could be desired, as we shall 
see presently.** 


vi: the lacuna = ? plus mem. As already mentioned, the break 
in the ewer at this point caused ¢ gap of two symbols, one of which 
is represented by a bare remnant, yet plainly discernible in the 
legend, while the other is missing in its entirety. From the shape 
of the /-symbol that occurs near the end of the legend (see below 
under x), Grimme has inferred that the small fragment before us 
wohl nur zu einem Lamed passt. This inference, however, will be 
seen to defy its very premise: if the fragment is the remnant of a 
lamedh, then the scribe must have employed in this brief legend two 
very dissimilar presentations of the /-symbol. Nor is Grimme justi- 
fied in assuming that the second letter within the lacuna was r, 
Rather we shall see that the context makes it all but certain that 
the missing symbol is mem. And we may go even further and 
assume that immediately preceding the missing m-symbol there had 
stood a vertical line of three dots to indicate division of words. 

vii: heth. Again we come upon a symbol which, in the opinion 
of the writer, has been misjudged by the decipherers. Because it 
has the shape of a cross, it has been taken to be another occurrence 


of the ¢-symbol (see under ii), although in the instance before us 
the horizontal bar of the cross shows, at its right end, a small 
vertical stroke turned downwards. Grimme suspected that the 
symbol is not a variant of taw; but he took it to represent the sound- 
value of s—for reasons that cannot be supported either alphabeto- 
logically or contextually. The writer had long been of the opinion 
that the cuneiform h-symbol found in the alphabet from Ras 


** The specimen before us is somewhat cursive in execution, owing to the 
space at the scribe’s disposal; luckily, he has given us a much better speci- 
men of the b-symbol further on in the inscription (viii); with still an- 
other specimen we shall meet below on the censer lid. It need hardly be 
stated that the b-symbol common to Lachish, Ugarit, and Thera-Corinth- 
Coreyra(-Megara) is by no means a “ new sign” but merely a more archaic 
presentation of the beth common in Phoenician; this becomes especially 
clear by the juxtaposition of the forms of b in Early Phoenician to those 
of Thera and Corinth found in retrograde lines of writing (as in Plate 

1° By sheer coincidence, E. Burrows suggested a reading of the ewer 
inscription that, like our own reading, calls for an m-symbol at the end of 
the lacuna (see above, note 7). 
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Shamra had once been employed by the Northern Semites in their 
linear epigraphy as well, and that this equivalent to Ugaritic heth 
appears to have survived, on the one hand, in the Hellenic symbol 
for x (cht) and, on the other, in the symbol for 2 employed in 
Thamudic and Safaitic. This opinion is now made all but certain by 
the recurrence of the symbol in Lachish, with the precise phonetic 
value which it represents in the tablets from Ras Shamra. Why 
should the Semitic alphabet have come to symbolize two different 
sound-values (one of the dental series, the other of the velar-laryn- 
geal series) by two characters both in the shape of a cross? And how 
is one to account for the uneven phonetic disposal of one and the same 
symbol in Ugaritic (—h) and South Semitic (—h)? These 
questions would take us too far afield, and may therefore be left 
open at present. Suffice it to note that the morphologic device to 
discriminate the two cross-symbols in Lachish (¢ and h), in Ras 
Shamra (¢ and h), and in Greek (+r and x) is very much the same: 
it is the device of a stroke or wedge either added to the h-cross or 
subtracted from the ¢/r-cross (cf. Plate II 2). Whether the Lachish 
symbol before us served to represent h as well as h, as does Phoe- 
nician heth, or whether the alphabet of Lachish employed a separate 


sign for h, as does the cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra, are 
questions to which the ewer legend in itself permits no answer. 
However, should the reading suggested below for the inscription 
on the potsherd seem to be acceptable, the polyphonous function of 
the symbol in question as sign for h/h would appear documented by 
the epigraphic witnesses from Lachish itself.’ 


vili: beth. See above under v. 

ix. aleph. By the criterion of morphology, the ’-symbol of the 
legend (whose identity as such has been recognized in practically all 
preceding discussions) 1? betrays close affinity to presentations of 
aleph common in North Semitic, and especially so to those of alpha 


*°The genetic identity of the Safaitic symbol for & with the Greek 
(Ionic) symbol for x was suggested more than thirty years ago by Franz 
Praetorius, ZDMG 56 (1902), p. 676 ff., but the theory found no acceptance 
among epigraphists; see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 2, p. 119 ff., and Larfeld, 
Griechische Epigraphik (in Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 235f. I expect to deal 
with this problem in greater detail elsewhere. 

**Some mild (but unjustified) skepticism is expressed by Gaster alone 
(see note 7). 
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in Old Hellenic. Conversely, its resemblance to the “ bull’s head ” 
of the Sinaitic monuments is very remote indeed. In aspect, too, 
the *-symbol before us agrees with the aleph of Early Phoenician, 
where it is level in horizontal and upright in vertical lines of 
writing, in contrast to the aspectual fixation of the symbol normal 
both in Hellenic-Italic and in South Semitic. Only as regards the 
position of the symbol does the ewer legend disagree with Phoenician 
script, since the latter makes aleph “ face ” toward the left in retro- 
grade rows (< <-), thus presupposing an inverted position in 
left-to-right lines (— >). Mark, however, that in the Dipylon 
Vase, the only Old Greek inscription so far known where alpha 
occupies level aspect in horizontal script, the symbol does “ face ” 
toward the right in a retrograde line of writing (><), so that in 
left-to-right lines it would of necessity become inverted (— < ), as 
is actually the case in the legend before us. Incidentally, it is in 
the Dipylon Vase that we find specimens of alpha in closest agree- 
ment with the aleph of our legend in morphologic respect as well.’ 


x: lamedh. Nothing is so peculiarly characteristic of Phoenician 
script as the manner, or rather the position, in which it employs the 
I-symbol. What in South Semitic, Sinaitic, and normally in Greek, 


forms the head of the symbol, appears to form its base in Phoe- 
nician; and while all other Phoenician characters turn their backs 
to the right, lamedh turns its to the left. Precisely this will be seen 
to be the case in the /-symbol of our legend (whose identity as such 
has been generally recognized) : it stands on what in Sinaitic and 
South Semitic would be the head of the symbol; and, in contrast 
to the two other characters in the legend that have fronts and backs 
(shin, beth), it turns its front opposite to the direction of the 
writing. (See below, § 24 iii.) 


xi: taw. See above under ii. 


§ 18. Disregarding the geometrical course given by the scribe to 
his inscriptional line, and also the unevenness in his spacing of the 
letters, we have reproduced above (Fig. 1) the text of the ewer as 


*8 For the sake of convenience, it has seemed advisable to employ, in the 
above demonstration of the position of aleph-alpha, the conventionalized 
form of the symbol known from classical Greek and Latin. For the in- 
scription of the Dipylon Vase, see Mitteilungen d. deutschen arch. Inst. in 
Athens 6 (1881), p. 106 ff. 
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a horizontal row. On the basis of the preceding identification of 
the individual symbols, the text would read in transliteration : 


— MTN SB [M]HB ‘LT 


or, in Hebrew letters, 
nds snip] -aw 


and in translation : 
“ Gift of SB’, (be)love(d) of the Goddess.” 


§19. Little need be said in interpretation of this text. In 
themselves clear and unmistakable, the last two words at once recall 
epigraphic and literary parallels. At least half a dozen Sinaitic 
inscriptions have been found to contain the phrase or, as the late 
Father Butin referred to it, the sequence “ Beloved of the Lady ” 
(Ba‘alat), whereby the word “beloved” often consists of three 
consonants that have been taken by scholars to be MHB or else 
MHB (in lieu of M’HB).?® Almost invariably the epithet “ Beloved 
of Baalat ” may be seen to refer to the person who offered the votive 
object (TNT, undoubtedly synonymous with the MTN of our 
legend) on which the inscription is found, or who was in some way, 
implicit or explicit, the subject of the inscription. It seems indeed 
that what we have here is a widespread stereotyped inscriptional 
formula. In Thamudic we find it often used in such a way that the 


1See Butin’s article mentioned above (note 13), p. 159f., under (2) 
and (3). If we accept Martin Sprengling’s readings of no. 348 and of 
no. 353a (see his The Alphabet, etc., Chicago 1931, p. 32 and 35), we 
would have in Sinaitic two precise parallels to the inscriptional formula 
before us: TNT MHB'LT = “Gift of the beloved of Baalat” and TNT 
BNSMS MHB B'LT = “ Gift of Benshemesh, beloved of Baalat’’; cf. also 
TNT bis in no. 347.—The writer holds it to be immaterial whether MHB 
is taken as an active participle (Arabic muhibb = lover) or as a passive 
participle (Arabic muhabb = beloved). Indeed, it would be hard to think 
of a reason (unless it be that of purely conventional usage once established) 
why the ancient Semites should have felt that the concept in question may 
be adequately expressed by the passive participle only (or, for that matter, 
by the active participle only). In the more advanced stage of religious 
development reflected in the Old Testament the righteous are the “ lovers of 
God” (’6habé YHWH, Ps. 97. 10), and He “ guards all his lovers ” (’6habéw, 
ibidem 145.20), or God Himself is made to speak of “ my lovers” (’6habay, 
Ex. 20.6); on the other hand, it is God who “loved” Solomon (2 Sam. 
12. 24), ete. 
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deity is replaced by a human being: “This is So-and-so, lover (or 
beloved) of So-and-so,” where the word “lover” (or “ beloved ”) 
is frequently MHB, just as in the legend before us.?? In an early 
Old Testament poem (Deut. 33. 12) the tribe Benjamin is given 
the epithet “ Beloved (y¢did) of YHWH ”—which in abridged form 
(Yedidyah) is said to have been a name (better perhaps, a kunya) 
applied to Solomon by David (2 Sam. 12. 25)—expressing a re- 
ligious attitude not essentially different from what is expressed by 
epithets like “ Servant of YHWH,” “ Servant of Astarte,” or names 
like ‘Abd Allah, ‘Ubaid Allah, or the title “ Friend of Allah ” given 
to Abraham in the Koran. In the tablets from Ras Shamra it is a 
god that bears the title “Beloved” (or “Lover”) of El, the 
word “ beloved ” being either YDD, an adjective probably identical 
in form with the Old Testament y¢did just quoted, or MDD, a 
participial formation of the same type as MHB.”*_ The absence of 
the word-divider after “beloved ” is significant. It will be re- 
membered that theophorous names with El and Yah(#) are ren- 
dered as single words in Hebrew (as we have just seen in the case 
of Yedidyah), while it is precisely in connections of this kind that 
the divider is often omitted in inscriptions that are otherwise 


mindful to employ it throughout the text.”? 


§ 20. What the name of the person is who made the ewer a votive 
offering to the “Goddess,” and who is given the title of her 
“ beloved,” depends of course on what the sixth letter of the inscrip- 
tion had been before it was reduced to the fragment before us. The 
letter must have had a rounded back (like the beth in our legend) 
or a rounded head (like the yodh on the potsherd inscription, to be 
discussed presently). The name, then, may be conjectured as 


2°See the instances given in F. V. Winnett, A Study of Lihyanite and 
Thamudic Inscriptions (Toronto 1937), p. 39 f., namely, all of “ Group 2”; 
is perhaps in Jaussen-Savignae 606 (“This is MS, lover of MT”) the 
name MT that of a deity? (Cf. the following note.) 

21 See Syria 13 (1932), Pl. XXVIII (opposite p. 152), column vii, lines 
3, 46-47; column viii, lines 23-24 (MDD ’ELM MT), 31-32; see also 
ibidem, Pl. XXV (opposite p. 114), column ii, line 34, and Virolleaud ad 
locum (p. 125). 

22 Thus in the Ahiram inscription “ King of Gebal ” is written MLKGBL 
(not MLK'GBL) ; similarly very often in the Ras Shamra texts; hence 
“beloved of El” quoted in the preceding note may be found written 
MDD’EL (column vii, line 3), not MDDY‘EL. 
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Sobab, Sobi, Sobay, the two former names recurring in Biblical 
documents of the older period (2 Sam. 5. 14: 231& ; ibidem, 17. 27: 
"3v), while the latter name may be found only in younger docu- 
ments (Ezra 2. 42), but need not therefore be late in origin.”* 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE BOWL 


§21. This inscription consists of two parts, or perhaps merely 
of two words, forming a single line of writing slightly curved (or 
broken) in its course, and separated from one another by a stroke 
perpendicular to that line. It begins near the base of the vessel, 
moving gradually upwards until it reaches about the middle of the 
height of the vessel. While the part preceding the divider is plain 
and simple enough, the text following it has so far defied plausible 
reading and interpretation. The truth is that the symbols following 
the divider (all except the first) appear badly effaced, the white 
paint in which they had been written having for the most part dis- 
solved on the surface of the vessel (Plate I 2a). The finders 
prepared a drawing of the effaced symbols as well as they could 
(Plate I 2b); but it is very doubtful, on the face of it, whether 
their sketch comes anywhere near restoring what had been painted 
on the bowl by the scribe. As Starkey put it: “the sketch does not 
transliterate anything; it is merely a picture of what is there ”—he 
might have said, “of what is left there.” Accordingly, the several 
attempts made by scholars to interpret the “ restored” part of the 
text are not only extravagantly awkward in themselves, but greatly 
at variance with one another (below, § 30 and note 36). S. Yeivin, 
who examined the bowl “soon after its discovery,” was unable to 
accept the sketch made by the finders; he believes, moreover, that 
the inscription had continued beyond the break of the bowl, and 
that “ faint traces ” of symbols may be discerned above (or, if the 
bowl be made to stand on its head, below) the visible line of text. 
Starkey himself, on the other hand, had insisted that “ the break of 
the bowl has not destroyed any of the legend,” and that “ the traces 


28 See, outside the Old Testament, names like Shu-bi-ya in Accadian (H. 
Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, p. 151) and “ Sa-bi-’a” in W. 
Max Miller, “ Eine agyptische Liste kanaaniischer Eigennamen” (OLZ 5, 
p. 227).—That on one of the seal inscriptions from Lachish another instance 
is found of a name beginning with SB (namely, NJ2¥) may be purely 
accidental; see above, note 1. 
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of white seen are remains of the lime used in repairing the crack.” 
Under these circumstances, it seems advisable to leave out of account 
the part of the bowl inscription following the divider and to confine 
the discussion for the present to the legible part of the inscription 
(Plate I 2c).** 


§ 22. It so happens that this part of the inscription (Fig. 2) 
consists of symbols which in themselves give no clue as to the posi- 
tion in which they were intended to be read. According to whether 
we place the bowl on its base or make it “stand on its head,” the 
symbols may be conceived of as following one another from left to 
right or from right to left. 


§ 23. It is owing to this fact that the scholars who have so far 
endeavored to decipher the inscription did properly identify 4 out of 
the 5 symbols contained in its intelligible part, even though they took 
the text to run from right to left. Since, however, the inscription 
must be considered as written in all likelihood from left to right, 
just as the legend on the ewer, they misjudged one of the 5 symbols 
(see note 30), which, as will be seen presently, is a Lachish element 
of very considerable alphabetologic importance. Mark, moreover, 
that merely on grounds a priori the bowl inscription should have 
been assumed to move from left to right; for only on this assumption 
may the text be read from the natural position of the inscribed 
object, that is, from the position occupied by the bowl while stand- 
ing on its base (see § 30). 

§ 24. We may now consider, in the order of their appearance, 
the 5 symbols constituting the part of the bowl inscription which 
is epigraphically coherent, namely, the part preceding the divider: 


Fig. 2 


** See, however, note 33.—The discussion of the bowl inscription has to 
date brought forth the following contributions (as far as one can see): 
Langdon, The Times of Oct. 5, 1935; Driver, ibidem, Oct. 10, 1935; R. 
Dussaud (following in part a suggestion by Hans Bauer), Syria 16 (1935), 
p. 419; Grimme, Forschungen, p. 119 f.; Miss F. M. Stawell, PEF QS 1936, 
p. 97 ff.; Yeivin, ibidem 1937, p. 180 ff. (see his notes 3 and 5 for excerpts 
from a letter by J. L. Starkey) ; Albright, BASOR 63 (October 1936), p. 9 
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ij. daleth. This, the initial, symbol of the inscription has been 
identified as sign for b by most of the scholars who have studied the 
text (Albright, Bauer, Dussaud, Yeivin) and as sign for p by 
Grimme. One cannot overcome the suspicion that it was this, 
erroneous, identification of the symbol that led the scholars just 
mentioned to mistake the inscription as one of retrograde direction, 
since only in that direction could the symbol be argued with some 
plausibility to represent b or p. In the conviction of the writer, 
there can be no doubt that what we have here is a palaeographically 
peculiar but otherwise unmistakable presentation of the common 
alphabetic symbol for d, whether the inscription be read from left 
to right (as it should) or in retrograde direction. As may be 
seen from the palaeographic Table given below (Plate II 3), the 
d-symbol presents itself in South Semitic (apparently also in 
Sinaitic) as a geometric figure of variable morphology—quadrangu- 
lar, triangular, semi-circular—to which is attached a straight bar 
projecting, beyond the field of the figure, either upwards and down- 
wards or (in the level aspect of the symbol) to the right and to the 
left. This, in the opinion of the writer, is the most archaic form 
of daleth in extant alphabetic epigraphy. Least archaic of the pre- 
sentations shown in the Table, or palaeographically most developed, 
is that in which the projecting bar appears to have become entirely 
neglected, a form that was to establish itself as normal in Hellenic- 
Italic. Halfway between, as it were, is a presentation of the d- 
symbol common in Phoenician, in which the upright part of the 
projecting bar is neglected, but the lower part is still intact, 
although Phoenician sometimes employs forms of the symbol show- 
ing complete neglect of the bar.?> To judge from our inscription, 


25 As it happens, the “ tailless ” daleth is found normally employed in older 
monuments (Early Phoenician, the Moabite stone), while the “tailed” 
presentation is best known only from somewhat younger inscriptions 
(Zenjirli, Sujin, Nora), with the Samaria sherds using both presentations 
promiscuously. But this is no valid reason for assuming the bar or tail to be 
an “appendage,” as has been generally done by scholars (see, for example, 
B. L. Ullman, in AJA 38, 1934, p. 369, notwithstanding his observation 
that a “rudimentary tail” may be discerned already in Yehimilk). It 
should be superfluous to note that a given morphology need not be archaic 
merely because it is found used in old inscriptions; nor need a given 
presentation be “developed” solely because it is known from younger 
times only. One might as well assume that in our own H the upper bars 
are late appendages because they are not present in the Hebrew form of 
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the palaeographic development of the d-symbol in Lachish closely 
paralleled that of the Phoenician script, except that here the pro- 
jecting bar came to be neglected in its lower rather than in its upper 
part. It should be further noted that in aspect, too, the d-symbol 
of the bowl agrees with South Semitic (excepting only Ethiopic), 
Italic, and Phoenician, in all of which the symbol is upright 
(f, D) in horizontal but level (A, A, V, ©) in vertical lines 
of writing, in contrast to certain Greek locales, where the reverse 
aspectual allotment appears to be normal, and in contrast also to 
(Sinatic and) Ethiopic, where the symbol is level in horizontal 
rows. Fortunately, the symbol before us is not the only specimen of 
daleth from Lachish. We shall meet with another specimen on the 
dagger (Fig. 3), and with still another on the potsherd (Fig. 4), 

ii: shin. With a specimen of the s-symbol from Lachish we 
have met already in the ewer inscription (§ 17 iv). The two pre- 
sentations, that on the ewer and that on the bowl, agree with one 
another in aspect, position, and, essentially, also in morphology. 
Only in palaeographic execution may a minor difference be noted, 
the ewer showing more circular, the bowl manifesting more angular, 
execution of the symbol. As is well known, both angularizing and 
circularizing executions of shin (sigma) may be found in Phoeni- 
cian, South Semitic, and Hellenic-Italic. Only circular execution 
of the symbol, however, is to be seen in Sinaitic. As indicated above, 
the symbol has been properly identified by the previous decipherers, 
except that they believe it to face toward the left (=<), while in 
all probability it had been intended by the scribe to face toward 
the right ). 

iii: lamedh. With this symbol, too, we have already met in the 
ewer legend. Here, however, the two Lachish specimens differ as 
regards the position of the symbol. As pointed out above (§ 17 x), 
Phoenician script may be said to be characterized by giving the I- 
symbol a position contrary not only to epigraphic usage elsewhere, 
but also to the tendency, prevailing in Phoenician itself, to make 
the alphabetic characters turn their fronts toward the left in right- 


the symbol ("). It is well to remember that most of the capital letters 
taught in elementary schools to this very day (A, B, D, E, etc.) are much 
more archaic in morphology, and stand incalculably nearer to the alpha- 
betic archetypes, than the corresponding Hebrew letters found in inscrip- 
tions of two thousand years ago 2,74, ete.) ! 
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to-left lines of writing, and vice versa. The writer has long sus- 
pected that this positional peculiarity of lamedh is due to a make- 
shift effected in Phoenician (for reasons which need not concern 
us here), and that prior to the makeshift the Northern Semites 
had maintained the same positional-directional correspondence in 
the case of lamedh as in all other symbols, and as does alphabetic 
epigraphy outside Phoenician in the case of the J-symbol as well. 
This suspicion proved justified by the discovery of a new archaic 
inscription from Byblos, recently published by Maurice Dunand,”* 
in which the position of lamedh conforms—or, as we should rather 
say, still conforms—with that of the other characters. The appear- 
ance of the bowl inscription is another justification of the above 
suspicion. For, whether we read the inscription in a left-to-right 
or (as do the former decipherers) in a retrograde direction, in 
either case we find the J-symbol corresponding, positionally, with 
the direction of writing (— or <<—)—in contrast to what was to 
come the norm in Phoenician ({L<), and also to the position of 
lamedh in the ewer legend (—J), but admirably in keeping not 
only with the new Byblos inscription just referred to (4<), but 
also with the universal epigraphic usage outside Phoenician (e. g., 
Greek +p J4 <; also South Semitic) 

iv: shin. See above under ii. 

v: taw. With this symbol we have met twice in the ewer legend 
(ii and xi). As there, so here again the archaic morphology of the 
t-symbol, that of a cross upright in position and equilateral in shape, 
is still virtually intact. 

§ 25. We may thus take the first part of the bowl inscription, 
which above (Fig. 2) we have reproduced without regard to the 
geometric course of the line of writing, to read in transliteration : 


-DSLST 


or, in Hebrew letters: 


** Dunand’s publication itself is not available to the writer, who knows 
the inscription from Grimme, Muséon 49 (1936), p. 85 ff., also Forschungen, 
p. 117, and Albright, BASOR 63 (October 1936), p. 10. 

*In demonstrating the positional variability of lamedh, it has again 
seemed advisable (as above in the case of aleph) to forego rendering the 
precise palaeography of shape and to use, instead, the conventionalized 
form of the l-symbol as employed in South Semitic (Sabaean), in Hellenic- 
Italic, and sometimes also in Phoenician. 
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§ 26. For a proper understanding of this reading it is well to 
start from the proclitic particle D. At the very first glance, one 
cannot help suspecting in it an instance of the demonstrative- 
relative pronoun known from Sabaean (D), Ethiopic (za, ze), 
Arabic (du, [’alla]di), Aramaic (di), Syriac (de, di), and—mostly 
with demonstrative, occasionally also with relative ?* force—also 
Hebrew (2ah, z6t, zi). With the recurrence of the same element in 
Ugaritic (D, feminine DT), and this with very much the same 
(relative) function,”® it may now be recognized as a very old nota 
relationis characteristic of West Semitic speech both in the North 
and in the South, in contrast to East Semitic, where that function 
is exercised by the particle sa, which was not, however, altogether 
unknown in West Semitic; see below, note 33. It is common to 
both particles that, in addition to their pronominal usage with 
demonstrative-relative force, they may also be employed with deter- 
minative, and even quasi-prepositional, force, so that they often 
appear to be best rendered as “of,” “from,” “ for,” “ (belonging, 
appertaining) to”; hence they may serve to introduce a genitive, 
or even to form a possessive. 


§ 27. In the instance before us, the relative particle is used to 
introduce the word SLST, which has been identified, quite naturally, 
with the Semitic numeral “three ” (Hebrew salés, feminine §¢lésah, 
construct §1éset). If so, DSLST could only mean “ Of three” or 
“ For three,” and the object thus numbered would all but certainly 
be mentioned in the part of the inscription following the divider.” 


28 Tt would seem indeed that z#@ is used exclusively with relative function 
(see the passages in Gesenius-Buhl sub voce). It may be remarked in 
passing that, in view of the very ancient and universal usage of the 
relative particle now established for West Semitic, it is no longer war- 
ranted to take the words zéh sinay in the Song of Deborah (Judges 5.5) 
in the sense “that is, Sinai” and to mark it, accordingly, as a gloss 
(Moore, ICC ad locum). Grimme indeed had long ago suggested (ZDMG 
50, 1896, p. 573) that z2déh stands here in the sense of Arabic 0&@ (= Herr 
von). Obviously we must now go even further and render the passage in 
question “before YHWH who is of Sinai” or simply “before YHWH of 
Sinai.” 

2° See Montgomery and Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Tects, p. 
20, and the references sub voce, p. 94. 

8° The present investigation had been completed in all particulars before 
the writer realized that Miss F. M. Stawell (above, note 24) did suggest 
that the initial letter of the bowl inscription be identified as daleth; un- 
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In other words, our text would have been inscribed for the purpose 
of stating that the bowl measures, or was made to measure, 3 units 
of some substance or other, oil, wine, ointment, flour, salt, in- 
cense, or the like. And one could easily imagine that this kind of 
exactly measured quantity had been required for certain rituals 
practiced at Lachish, very much like the Biblical measurements of 
“one log of oil,” “two (also three) tenths of fine meal,” “a third 
of a hin of oil,” “a fourth of a hin of wine,” and similar require- 
ments to go with various types of sacrifice. Of course, our SLST 
might also mean “a third ” (Hebrew §¢lisit).** 


§ 28. Nevertheless, this is by no means the only possible, or even 
the most probable, conception of the inscribed text before us. The 
Old Testament knows of personal proper names like Shilshah 
(Septuagint: Sadrwa), Shelesh, of place names like the “ Land of 
Shalisha,” also Baal-Shalisha, not to mention the appellative word 
salis with the meaning “ general,” “ warrior,” etc.*? On the other 
hand, it will be remembered that each of the two Nerab inscriptions 
begins with the particle §(a) as a means by which to introduce the 
person to whom the inscription is dedicated. There would thus 
seem to be much room for the consideration that the first part of 


the inscription before us should be rendered “Of SLST,” the latter 
word being the name of the person to whom the bowl belonged, or 
by whom it was made a votive offering. In this case, however, the 
second part of the inscription might well be expected to contain 
some attribute or epithet of SLST, very much in the nature of the 
apposition “priest of Shahar” in the Nerab inscription, and in 
that of “beloved of the Goddess ” in our own ewer legend.** 


fortunately, Miss Stawell took no advantage whatsoever of her correct 
identification of the single letters for the interpretation of the word, which 
she reads not ~DSLST, but DSLST < (in complete disregard of the positional- 
directional correspondence of shin universal in alphabetic epigraphy. 

1 Lev. 14. 10; Num. 28. 9, 12; Ezek. 46. 14; Ex. 29. 40; ete. 

32] Chron. 7. 35, 37; 1 Sam. 9. 4; 2 Kings 4. 42; ibidem 9. 25; ete. 

°° Led by this consideration, the writer has wondered whether the two 
letters following the divider might not be G and R (see below, § 33 ii), 
respectively; in this case, the epithet of SLST would have been that of a 
GR (“guest, patron, client”; cf. Hebrew gér, Arabic gar), presumably of 
some deity whose name would have been given by the immediately follow- 
ing letters; cf. names like Ger-melkart, Ger-‘ashtart, Ger-baal, and the 
like, frequent in Phoenician inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 251 ff.; 
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§ 29. By the means at our disposal it is impossible, of course, 
to ascertain either the quality or the quantity of the vowel with 
which the Semites of Lachish had pronounced the relative particle 
that forms the beginning of the bowl inscription. From its use in 
other Semitic dialects adduced above, it might have terminted in 
any long or short vowel. But that both in Lachish and in Ugarit 
the consonantal member of the particle was a spirant (8), rather 
than a stop (d), will be seen to be as good as certain. It is all but 
out of the question that in two single North Semitic dialects, one 
of Northern Syria, the other of Southern Palestine, the proto- 
Semitic dental spirant should have become a stop already in the 
second pre-Christian millenium, while this phonetic change is known 
not to have become effected for many centuries to come in any other 
historic dialect of the North Semitic region: Phoenicia, Moab, 
Northern Palestine, Zenjirli, Arpad, Nerab.** Whatever, therefore, 
the vowel of the relative particle might have been in Lachish and 
Ugarit, its consonant must have still been, in both dialects, the 
dental spirant of proto-Semitic. If, however, this particle is never- 
theless found to be rendered in our inscription by means of daleth, 
we are faced here with the important phenomenon of the common 


alphabetic d-symbol having been employed in Lachish for 56, or 
rather—and this is not only in itself more likely, but appears to be 
borne out by the inscription on the potsherd—for 5 as well as d. 


Cooke, Text-Book, p. 63; Harris, ibidem, p. 92 ff.)—For the Nerab in- 
scriptions, see Lidzbarski, Atlas, Pl. XXV; that the usage of §(a) need 
not be due to Assyrian influence (Cooke, ibidem, p. 187), may be seen by 
the relative function of Y common in Phoenician and of 3a and 8a not 
infrequent in Hebrew (notwithstanding ?, 2éh, 2@); see Gesenius-Buhl 
sub voce Y; Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik, p. 264; and cf. Harris, 
ibidem, p. 54 f. 

84 As is well known, the phonetic shift 55d was to become effected only 
in younger Aramaic; the earliest documents testifying to the completion 
of the process are those of Biblical Aramaic; it is not yet completed at 
the time of the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine (see Brockelmann, 
Grundriss 1, p. 133 f.; Bauer-Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen, 
p. 25; P. Leander, Laut- und Formenlehre des Agyptisch-Aramiiischen, p. 
8 f.).—When the shift 32 became completed in Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Moabite, we do not know; but, in the opinion of the writer, there is good 
reason to believe that for a considerable time in the early period of North 
Semitic epigraphy zayin represented 2 as well as 9 (cf. Brockelmann, op. 
cit., p. 133, n. a). 
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This polyphonous use of cuneiform daleth as sign for d/d is demon- 
strable in Ugaritic, and was to become common in classical Arabic 
prior to the introduction of diacritical dots as a means of phonetic 
differentiation.** 


§ 30. The remainder of the bowl inscription is epigraphically 
too dubious to permit detailed decipherment to any degree of relia- 
bility, as we have seen. Of the several suggestions that have been 
advanced, the one put forward by Grimme has the advantage of 
offering a text which—superficially, at least—would seem to bear 
on the nature of the bowl. In reality, however, Grimme’s reading 
(P SLST Y‘Y *H) must be said to be as vague epigraphically as 
his rendering “ Hier (sind) drei Schaufeln eines Kohlenbeckens ” 
is unacceptable textually. Professor Grimme himself must have 
felt that the bowl is much too small to have served as a receptacle 
for “ three shovels,” and this is probably why he makes it the cover 
of such a receptacle (Gefassdeckel). While he might thus justify 
his reading of the text from the position occupied by the bowl while 
standing on its head, he failed to explain the curious situation of 
an inscription dedicated to “ three shovels ” but inscribed on (a) an 
object which merely served to cover (b) another object which in 
turn served as storage for (c) three shovels that in reality belonged 
to (d) a coal-basin.** 


THE LEGEND ON THE DAGGER 


§ 31. As properly seen by Professor Gardiner, this inscription 
ate I 3) presents itself as a columnar line of writing movin 
(Plate I 3) p ts itself 1 line of writing ing 


*°The presence in the Lachish sound-system of the unaltered dental 
spirant 8 would render it a highly reasonable assumption that the voiceless 
counterpart of this spirant (namely, the proto-Semitic }), too, had still 
been extant in that system (as it is now known to have been extant in 
Ugaritic) ; if so, we shall have to reckon with the strong possibility that 
DSLST stands not for dslst but rather for Splpt; in other words, that 
the value of shin in Lachish had been that of &/p at the time of our 
inscriptions (cf. Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm., p. 70). 

8° Other complete interpretations have been offered by Dussaud BSLST 
YM YRH = “ au troisiéme jour du mois .. .”), Miss Stawell [Zu kaphka. 
Teshaloshad = “This (is) thy bowl. For a threefold (libation) ”], and 
Yeivin (BSLST YMGR SH = “A third time may NN overthrow .. .”); 
see above, notes 24, 30, 33. 


’ 
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from top to bottom, having been intended to be read from the 
vertical position of the dagger. Instances of columnar writing are 
known in every major sphere of uniliteral no less than of pre- 
uniliteral epigraphy. Ordinarily, however, alphabetic script shares 
with Mesopotamian cuneiform in the method of placing the single 
characters beside one another in columns as well as in rows, as we 
have observed above in considering the inscription on the ewer (§ 15), 
Only rarely do we find alphabetic columns of writing executed in the 
manner of Egyptian hieroglyphics, so that the characters are placed 
one on top of the other. To these rare cases we shall now have to add 
the dagger inscription, which on archaeological evidence was taken by 
Starkey to be the earliest of the archaic inscriptions from Lachish, 
and to be definitely dated to the Hyksos period. 


§ 32. The text of the legend consists of 4 characters, which in 
the main have been properly recognized by Gardiner and, with 
improved reading of one of the characters, by Gaster.** Neither 
scholar ventured to interpret the inscription as a whole (although 
the latter, holding it to represent a proper name, derives from it 
several rather far-reaching conclusions, into which we need not 
enter here). All the more outspoken is Gardiner in appraising the 
epigraphic significance of the legend before us, which in his opinion 
would provide “a link between the Sinai inscriptions and those 
previously found at Tell el-Duweir,” and which he thinks can not 
be “far removed from the actual invention of the alphabet.” The 
present writer can add but little by way of identifying the indi- 
vidual symbols, and even less as regards definite or final interpreta- 
tion of the whole. But in view of the extraordinary claim just 
quoted it may be well to discuss in some detail the 4 symbols on the 
dagger and to consider such bearing as they may have on the other 
inscriptions of the present group or, for that matter, such elucida- 
tion as they in turn may receive from the other inscriptions. 


§ 33. Again we may treat the symbols in the order in which they 
appear in the legend: 


8? The Times, July 16 and 30, 1937. Concerning the date, Starkey main- 
tained that “the inscribed dagger can be assigned quite definitely to a date 
perhaps before, but not later than 1600 B.c.” (PEF QS 1937, p. 239 f.). 
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Fig. 3 


i: daleth. It is Professor Gardiner’s merit to have seen first that 
the initial symbol of the dagger inscription might be the alpha- 
betic character for d. But with his view focused on the Sinaitic 
monuments, which do not readily offer a morphologic parallel to the 
Lachish symbol before us, he was mindful to stress the tentative 
nature of his identification, and even offered as an alternative the 
equation of the symbol with sade (s). It will be seen, however, 
that the matter ceases to be “a desperate conjecture ” once we look 
at it in terms of the palaeographic development of daleth within 
alphabetic epigraphy taken as a whole. Assuming the dagger to be 
considerably older than the bowl, as was suggested by Starkey, we 
note a metamorphosis of the d-symbol in two details: first, the 
circular or quasi-quadrangular shape of the figure on the dagger 
appears to have given way to a triangular shape on the bowl; second, 
the bar that on the dagger still tends to project both upwards and 
downwards is made to project only upwards on the bowl. The 
former change we have seen above to characterize the palaeography 
of daleth in all major spheres of alphabetic epigraphy; the latter 
development we have found to be peculiarly North Semitic (§ 24i). 
Remarkable only is the circumstance that on the dagger the upper 
and the lower projections would seem to be made each by a separate 
bar, not both by the same bar (as in South Semitic pb §), How- 
ever, this may safely be taken to be a peculiarity of execution alone, 
very possibly caused by a slip of the engraving instrument on the 
(polished?) surface of the bronze object. In a similar manner, to 
quote a much younger parallel, the bar of daleth was to be broken up 
into two parts in Ethiopic (Plate II 3). 
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Phoenician-Hellenic one, and that here the Greeks had simply 
preserved the morphology of a symbol which in the cursive script of 
their Semitic masters had given way entirely to a younger form. 
This palaeographic development, we must now say, had not yet 
become completed at the time of the Lachish inscriptions. Hence 
the extremely remarkable fact that certain presentations of rho in 
Greek, Latin, and particularly in Runic,*® manifest much greater 
morphologic similarity to that of the resh on the dagger than do 
the specimens of the human head in the inscriptions from Sinai 
(Plate II 4). Another specimen of the pictographic resh from 
Lachish may well have stood in the bowl inscription, namely, as 
the second of the letters following the word-divider (see note 33) ; 
while on the potsherd we shall meet with the younger, more cursive 
form-type of the r-symbol, which alone is known in Phoenician. 


iii: mem/nun. The third letter of our legend was taken by 


ii: resh. There is no denying that the second symbol of the Gi 
dagger inscription conveys the pictographic outline of a human se 
head. The same is true of the specimens of what has been taken pl 
to be the r-symbol in the inscriptions from Sinai. This circum- by 
stance led Professor Gardiner to identify the Lachish symbol before er 
us as sign for r, although in detail the human head on the dagger is a 
very unlike that on the Sinai monuments.** But even here, with E 
the pictographic element so conspicuous, the Sinaitic alphabet 0 
should not be made the sole tertiwm comparationis. As is well z 
known, Old Greek epigraphy employs two form-types of rho, one t 
plainly identical with Phoenician resh (P), while the other was to t 
establish itself in Italic, especially in Latin (R) and hence to i 
survive to this day in many modern scripts. Guided by the com- t 
bined evidence from Sinai and Ugarit, the writer had long suspected s 
that, contrary to the common belief, the Hellenic-Italic form-type 
is a much more archaic presentation of the r-symbol than the 


88 For the palaeography of the Sinaitic symbol in question, see J. Leibo- 
vitch, ZDMG NF 9 (1930), Pl. XVI, xvii; cf. below, note 40. 

8° Cf. L. Wimmer, De denske Runemindesmaerker (Kopenhagen 1895- 
1908), passim. If the “human head” on the planque from Shechem 
actually serves as alphabetic symbol for r, as it very probably does (see 
Bohl, ibidem, p. 21 ff., and Pl. IA), we would have here a further direct 
witness to the Hellenic-Italic form-type of résh-rho having once been in 
use in the linear epigraphy of the Northern Semites. See the Addendum 
following note 61. 
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Gardiner to be “ the snake common in the Sinai texts ” and repre- 
senting there, in the virtually unanimous opinion of scholars, the 
phonetic value of n. Again, the actual morphologic resemblance is 
by no means decisive. Merely on the basis of the data from the 
ewer inscription, the symbol before us might just as well be taken 
as a variant of the mem as of the nun of that inscription (cf. 
Plate I 1 and Fig. 1). In Sinaitic itself contextual instances 
of n (374: TNT) are sometimes represented by the “wave” or 
zigzag line characteristic of m, while, on the contrary, the con- 
text may suggest m (348: MHB) for presentations of the “ snake ”- 
type said to symbolize n.*° It would thus seem advisable to 
identify the symbol, at least for the time being, merely as one of 
the nasal series rather than with one specific articulation of that 
series. There is, moreover, ample room for the assumption that the 
Semites had once employed a single alphabetic character to repre- 
sent, promiscuously, labial m as well as dental n. Mark, at any 
rate, that the “ wave” or zigzag line (2, mw), which in Phoenician 
and Hellenic serves to represent m, is sometimes found in South 
Semitic (Thamudic) and, with cuneiform execution (>>, >, 
owe), always in Ugaritic, to symbolize n.t In Egyptian script, 
which in its “ ripple of water” (~~™, 3) is universally held to 
have supplied the prototype of alphabetic mem, the symbol is 
curiously associated with n (one ripple of water) as well as with 
m (three ripples of water).*? It has been the ever growing con- 


*°See Leibovitch, loc. cit., p. 8, XV (“No. 1 [=348] enthalt zwei 
schlangenartige Zeichen, welche mehr dem Wasserzeichen aihneln”), and 
ef. the palaeography of the “wave” and of the snake,” ibidem, Pl. XVI, 
xv, and xvi; also “Les Inscriptions Protosinaitiques’” (in Mémoires 
présentés & VInstitut d’Egypte 1934), Pl. V xviii (cf. 365a@) and VI xix. 

“1 See the collections of Thamudic inscriptions in Huber and in Jaussen- 
Savignac, passim; like the zigzag line for m in Sinaitic, so that for nm in 
Thamudie (and also in Ugaritic!) is varying in its length or in the number 
of its bars (or wedges); an especially clear instance of the old wave or 
zigzag line still intact serving to represent n in Thamudic will be found in 
Huber, p. 418, 18 (= Jaussen-Savignac 17), also 425; see, for the reading 
and interpretation of the former inscription, J. J. Hess, “ Die Entzifferung 
der Thamfidischen Inschriften ” (in Maspero’s Recueil 1911), p. 170, no. 122. 

“2 Egyptologists, indeed, seem to be of the opinion that the single “ ripple 
of water” had once been employed for the polyphonous function of repre- 
senting m/n in Egyptian as well; see especially Kurt Sethe, Der Ursprung 
des Alphabets (Berlin 1936), p. 153: “ Urspriinglich hat das Zeichen aber 
auch zugleich das m bezeichnet (s. mein Verbum I § 228).” 
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viction of the writer that the phenomenon of polyphonous function- 
alism had played an all-decisive part in the evolution of alphabetic 
writing. See Plate II 5. 


iv: zayin/samekh. This, the last, letter of the dagger inscription 
was taken by Gardiner as sign for ¢, and by Gaster as one for s. By 
the data from the Ras Shamra tablets the writer had been led to 
believe that the well-known forms of zayin in Semitic, and of zeta 
in Greek, are palaeographic descendants of a form of the z-symbol 
which had served as the linear model of the cuneiform zayin em- 
ployed in Ugaritic. Yet, actual epigraphic survivals of the thus 
postulated linear counterpart of Ugaritic zayin could be found only 
in the presentations of z in Etruscan and in those of s in Lydian.* 
This very same counterpart now lies before us in the inscription of 
the dagger from Lachish (Plate II 6). Nor does the sole signifi- 
cance of this Lachish symbol consist in providing us, in Semitic 
script itself, with a direct linear equivalent of the cuneiform zavin. 
Nearly eighty years ago, the pioneer Semitic epigraphist M. A. 
Levy brought forward his almost clairvoyant observations of the 
derivative nature of several characters of the Phoenician alphabet. 
With some restrictions and modifications, his theory was to become 
generally accepted and, in particular, epigraphists seemed to agree 
that the Phoenician s-symbol (samekh = Greek zi) had come into 
existence as a differentiation of zayin,** which latter symbol was 
therefore taken by some scholars to have once served as sign for 
voiced z as well as for voiceless s.*° Uncertainty prevailed, however, 
as to the precise manner by which the differentiation had been 
effected morphologically ; and different conclusions could be arrived 
at, according to which forms of zayin and samekh, or of zeta and zi, 
were taken into account. This uncertainty may now be said to be 


43 See the CIE passim, and ef. G. Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca (Firenze 
1932), p. 147.—For bibliography on Lydian inscriptions, see J. Friedrich, 
Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmidler (Berlin 1932), p. 108 f. 

44M. A. Levy, Phénizische Studien (1856) 1, p. 49 ff.; Halévy, Mélanges 
@épigraphie et d’archéologie sémitiques, p. 179; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 1, 
p- 112. 

“5 See, for example, K. Schlottmann, “Schrift und Schriftzeichen” (in 
Riehm’s Handwérterbuch des Biblischen Altertums), p. 14286; also Bauer- 
Leander, Hist. Gramm., p. 64 (“ Veranlassung dazu gab offenbar das 
Bediirfnis, gewisse Lautniiancen, die urspriinglich durch ein Zeichen aus- 
gedruckt wurden, genauer zu unterscheiden ”). 
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definitely clarified by the form of the symbol in the dagger inscrip- 
tion before us, which, although a direct counterpart of Ugaritic 
zayin, looks so much like Phoenician samekh that it was given by 
Gaster the value of s. In point of fact, we need add only a third bar 
to parallel the two horizontal bars of the Lachish symbol before us 
( ¥ ) to obtain a figure identical with the Phoenician s-symbol 
( £) im shape, size, and position. And it is this third bar, we may 
now say, that served as the diacritical means by which the two 
cognate sounds s and z came to be represented each by a symbol of 
its own. Quite obviously, then, we must reckon with the possi- 
bility that in the dagger inscription we have come upon the zayin 
in its pre-differentiated alphabetic state, that is, in the state in 
which it had still held the polyphonous function of representing 
voiced z as well as voiceless s. 


§ 34. The inscription, then, which on the basis of the foregoing 
remarks would present itself in transliteration as 


DRM/NS/Z 


and in Hebrew letters as 


will be seen to invite a variety of combinatory interpretations.** 
One such interpretation the writer ventures to submit here, with all 
the reserve necessitated by the nature of things. 


§ 35. On grounds a priori, it seems safe to assume that in the 
legend on the dagger we have before us a personal proper name. 
Gardiner’s admirable warning that “ an uncompounded proper name 
in Semitic would probably consist of three radicals only” is no 
longer binding, now that we know that the initial D of the legend 
need not be a “ radical,” but may represent here the same proclitic 
relative particle as in the inscription on the bowl. The question 
would thus come down to a proper name consisting of three radicals: 
R-N-Z, R-M-Z, R-N-S, or R-M-S. Of these, the last combination 
is the most tempting one. As already remarked, Starkey had dated 
the inscribed object before us as of the Hyksos period: “ the dagger 


Such as DR MS= “house of taxes, or of tribute”; or DR NS= 
“house of the banner”; compare the curiously anachronistic reading sug- 
gested by Bohl (ZDPV 61, p. 21): BR NS =“ Sohn des Ausgewichenen ” 
oder “ Sohn des Fliichtlings ” ! 
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was found in an untouched tomb-group, with two characteristically 
Hyksos scarabs, good pottery of the same period, as well as other 
objects.” 


§ 36. Might not, therefore, the last two radicals, M-S, represent 
the second member of a theophorous type of name common in 
Egyptian, and best known perhaps from those of Ah-mose and 
Thut-mose? ** If so, might not the three radicals R-M-S be under- 
stood as the attempt of a Semitic scribe of Lachish to render in 
alphabetic script the name Ra‘-mose, so that the legend on the 
dagger would mean “ Belonging (or appertaining) to Ra‘-mose?” # 
The writer is told by his colleague Professor Ludlow Bull that 
“this name, though not common in the Hyksos period, did exist 
then.” And he also refers to three other theophorous names “ ending 
in ‘ mosé, as early as the Middle Kingdom: Hor-mosé, Hniim-mosé, 
and Sobk-mosé.” * We may not minimize the difficulty arising 


462 See Gardiner’s letter to The Times, referred to above (note 37), and 
cf. the following note. 

‘7 A scarab of Ah-mose was found in Lachish during the fifth season of 
the campaign, also several scarabs bearing theophorous names with the 
sun god Ra as the divine element; e.g., “the name of one of the lesser 
known kings of the sixteenth dynasty, Aa-hetep-Ra” (see Starkey’s report 
in PEF QS 1937, p. 230 and 232 f., also Pl. II and III). 

‘8 The presence in our group of two instances in which the subject of an 
inscription appears to be introduced by the relative particle D would seem 
to indicate that this had been a well-established habit before it became 
customary to introduce the subject of an inscription by means of the 
prepositional particle L (which, in this connection, is virtually synonymous 
with D: “to, for, of,” etc.). Hence the seal inscriptions from Lachish, 
which we have seen (note 1) to belong to the younger (ostraca) group, are 
all of the L-type. To what extent the D-type had been in vogue among 
the Northern Semites, we shall be able to judge only when a sufficient 
number of brief dedicatory inscriptions comparable in age with those of 
Lachish has come to light in Palestine and Syria. We may perhaps con- 
sider as kindred to the D-type before us the type of inscriptions in which 
the relative particle does stand at the beginning of the text, but is pre- 
ceded by a single word identifying the nature of the inscribed (dedicated) 
object; Ahiram: ’RN ZP'L, Yehimilk: BT ZBNY, Elibaal: M’S ZP'L; 
that in all these instances Z is the relative particle (=D in Lachish and 
Ugarit) has long been overlooked by scholars, but is now properly recog- 
nized; see Charles C. Torrey, JAOS 45 (1925), p. 270f., ibidem 46 (1926), 
p- 238 f., and Harris, op. cit., p. 55; ef. below, § 45. 

“° Cf. Annales du Service des Antiquités 23, p. 183, and Ranke, Agyptische 


Personennamen, p. 218, no. 3. For these and other references, also for the 
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from the fact that in Egyptian the syllable forming the name of 
the sun god Ra is closed by the voiced laryngeal consonant ‘, which 
in the Hebrew Bible is accordingly rendered by ayin, always in 
instances of Rameses (R‘MSS) and in those of Potipherah (pdti- 
phara‘), though the apparently identical name of Potiphar is 
written without ayin (pdtiphar). But in view of the very tentative 
nature of the above interpretation it would be premature to discuss 
the phonologic, or perhaps merely alphabetologic, problem that 
would have been offered by the Semitic scribe who, in attempting 
to render the Egyptian name Ra‘mose in alphabetic script, had 
failed to provide a graphic element by which to represent its laryn- 
geal member as well. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE POTSHERD 


§ 37. In this inscription (Plate I 4) we meet once more with 
a somewhat curved line of text, though the curve would seem less 
definite than on the bowl, and much less so than on the ewer. A 
first attempt at its reading and interpretation was published by the 
late Professor Langdon. A fresh attempt was made more recently 
by Professor Grimme on the basis of photographs and drawings 
placed at his disposal by Starkey.°° Only a fragment, itself broken 
in two, of the object on which the text had been inscribed was 
found by the excavators; in contrast to the Lachish finds hitherto 
discussed, the object itself offers therefore no clue as to whether 
the inscription is complete (which, almost certainly, it is not), 
nor as to the direction in which it had been intended to be read. 
Langdon read the text as a left-to-right line of writing, while 
Grimme is perhaps right in maintaining that it was written in 
vertical direction. In itself, this need not have prevented the two 


very kind interest he has taken in the problem of the dagger inscription, 
the writer wishes to express to Professor Bull his sincere appreciation. 
(See also A. H. Gardiner, JAOS 56, 1936, p. 192 ff.) 

°° S. Langdon, The Times, October 17, 1936 (it is Langdon’s merit to 
have recognized, independently of Professor Gardiner, that the inscription 
is not—as first held by the finders—in Egyptian hieroglyphics, but rather 
in “early Canaanite alphabetic script ”; unfortunately, Langdon’s attempt 
to decipher the text in detail must be said to be wholly unacceptable; see 
note 56); Grimme, Forschungen, p. 166 f.; as far as one can see, no other 
study of the inscription has to date been published. The photograph of the 
inscription (Plate I 4) is that of the Illustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1936. 
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scholars from arriving at the same result in reading the inscription, 
except that Langdon read the legend upside down, so that the two 
attempted readings make the text begin from opposite ends and thus 
are of course mutually exclusive. In the following drawing, the 
possibly intended general direction (that of a top-to-bottom column 
in left-to-right accession) ** may be obtained by turning the page 
at right angles in the manner indicated by the arrow. 


Fig. 4 


§ 38. It will be seen that the text consists of 9 symbols, with 
the remnant of a symbol at the beginning, and perhaps that of 
another symbol at the end. On archaeological grounds the find was 
dated by Starkey as not later than the first half of the 13th century 
B.C. To judge by its palaeography, the present inscription would 
seem to be considerably younger than any of those considered above. 
Because of the cursive execution of some, if not indeed of most, of 
the symbols (which, in addition, are rather faint in outline, 
especially toward the end of the inscription), also because of the 
absence of a word-divider, and above all because of the obviously 
fragmentary nature of the text, a suggestion as to its reading and 
meaning would seem even more precarious than in the case of the 
texts treated in the preceding sections. The writer’s undertaking, 
in what follows, to identify the individual symbols and to establish 
a plausible context will thus be seen to claim no degree of finality 
whatsoever. 


5 The left-to-right accession of the symbols may be seen from the fact 
that pe, resh, yodh, also daleth (see below under ii, iii, iv, vi) have their 
“heads” to the right when read top-to-bottom; had the inscription been 
of retrograde accession, these symbols would have of necessity had their 
“heads ” to the left; cf. the photograph on Plate I, where the inscription 
has been placed in the columnar position in which it may possibly (though 
not probably) have been intended to be read. 
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§ 39. i: gimel. The stroke at the top usual in presentations of 
the g-symbol (fT ) might have been part of the sign before us that 
had been broken off. But perhaps the gimel of Lachish consisted of 
a mere vertical stroke, a morphology presupposed by the cuneiform 
gimel in the alphabet from Ras Shamra. (See note 55.) 

ii: pe. This cursive presentation of the p-symbol is strongly 
reminiscent of the form which is normal in Phoenician and not 
infrequent also in Hellenic-Italic, hence having virtually the shape 
of our own capital P. 

iii: resh. This is a presentation of the r-symbol all but identical 
(except for the inverted position, of course) with the form-type of 
the Phoenician-Hellenic resh, and showing in the main the same 
relationship to the “human head” on the dagger as that of the 
Phoenician-Hellenic resh to the Hellenic-Italic rho. If we were 
to attach to the right-hand angle of the symbol a stroke correspond- 
ing to its “ foot,” we would obtain a shape very much like our own 
capital R. We may thus say that the symbol had undergone in 
Lachish much the same palaeographic development which is evi- 
denced, for North Semitic script, in Greek epigraphy (R>P); 
see above, § 33 ii, and cf. Plate II 4. 

iv: yodh. A presentation of the y-symbol common in South 
Semitic. A close counterpart of this type may well have been the 
palaeographic parent of yod in Phoenician and of both the crooked 
and the straight (I) iota in Greek. 

v: ayin. The common alphabetic ‘-symbol, in slightly oval execu- 
tion, not unlike that of omicron in Classical Greek. 


vi: daleth. A presentation of the d-symbol—or rather, of the d/d- 
symbol—with the usual palaeographic deviation as compared with 
the rendering of daleth in the bowl inscription, on the one hand, and 
that in the dagger legend, on the other (Plate II 3). Mark, how- 
ever, that the letter before us disagrees, positionally, with the left- 
to-right accession of the inscription. The same positional vari- 
ability of daleth may be found in Sabaean, Thamudic, and Safaitic 
both in horizontal (> q or p< in lieu of the normal +p and 
qd <) and in columnar (Jo in lieu of | o ) lines of writing. 
Occasionally, positional variability of individual symbols may be 
found also in Greek (for example, > 1 in lieu of >T , etc.). 


52 See, for example, the position of daleth in the royal inscription from 
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vii: wawe. Another symbol oval in shape, but having a dot in- 
side its field. It will be remembered that South Semitic has two 
letters of circular shape: a plain circle, representing laryngeal ‘, 
and one with a diameter inside the circle (which in Ethiopic bears 
the name wawé), representing semi-vocalic w. In the inscription 
before us, the diameter appears to have been replaced by a mere dot, 
as is sometimes the case also in South Semitic (Thamudic).** On 
independent grounds, the writer has come to believe that wawe, 
though not known in Phoenician, must once have been extant in 
the linear writing of the Northern Semites (as, in his opinion, it 
can be shown to be extant in their cuneiform writing), alongside 
of waw-upsilon. 

viii: heth. Another instance of the second Lachish cross-symbol 
with which we have met on the ewer ($17 vii). Here, however, 
the upright and equilateral cross appears to have given way to 
oblique and non-symmetric execution, as happens frequently in the 
case of the h-symbol in Thamudic and Safaitic, and in that of chi 
sometimes in Greek (Plate II 2). It will be noted, too, that the 
shape reproduced in our drawing of this cross-symbol (Fig. 4) is 
only an approximation of the faint figure in the inscription (Plate 
14). In its present context, moreover, we shall see that the symbol 
stands for the velar spirant h, while on the ewer we have found it 
to represent the laryngeal spirant h. Evidently, then, the symbol 
before us serves in Lachish the same polyphonous function of repre- 
senting h/h as does the heth used in Phoenician. 


ix: lamedh. A presentation of the l-symbol in the position which 
it occupies sometimes in Greek and which was to become normative 
in Latin (—]). As far as can be judged by the faint outline of the 
symbol, it would seem to have developed a flourish at its upper end, 
very much in the manner in which the Latin characters have often 
developed flourishes in mediaeval and modern scripts. See above, § 
24 iii. 


Aksum (Bent II), and that of gamma in the early inscriptions from 
Melos (IGA 413 ff.). 

58 See Huber 58f. (passim) and 642, 3; Jaussen-Savignac 438, 605; the 
dot may, on the one hand, assume the shape of a small circle (Huber 372, 
2; Jaussen-Savignac 96, also 123) and, on the other, be omitted altogether, 
thus becoming identical in shape with ayin (Huber 84, 7, and passim). In 
Sinaitic, on the contrary, it is the ayin-oval that has been seen to be 
written with or without a dot, while the wawe (in the identification of 
Grimme, subsequently accepted by Butin) is always without the dot. 
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x: sadai. Langdon saw here only a circle or an oval, while 
Grimme believes that another, smaller, circle is attached to the top 
of the symbol. On the strength of the photographic reproduction 
that appeared in the Illustrated London News, the writer holds 
Grimme’s drawing of the symbol to be correct, but he would identify 
it with the s-symbol common in South Semitic (A, Ethiopic A ) 
but absent in Phoenician. That in reality this South Semitic sym- 
bol (known in Ethiopic as sada) must have once been employed— 
for a cognate sound-value—in North Semitic as well, the writer 
intends to demonstrate on another occasion.** 


xi: A rather long vertical stroke which may or may not be the 
remnant of a symbol. 


§ 40. Leaving out of account no. xi, we would have, on the basis 
of the above identifications, to transliterate the text on the potsherd 
asGPRY ‘DWHLS or, in Hebrew characters, as S?MITY°753. 
It is almost impossible to divide the text in any other manner than: 


GPRY‘DWHLS 
IDI 


§ 41. As may be seen at a glance, we would have here three words 
all recurring in Hebrew. as well as in other Semitic dialects: GPR 
“he covered, he forgave ”; °° Y‘D “he appointed, he promised, he 
threatened ”; and HLS “he rescued, he redeemed.” If one might 
indulge in conjecture, one would assume that we have here part of a 
liturgy or incantation written around the inside of a vessel that 
had served some ritual purpose. Still indulging in conjecture, one 
might observe that the text must have contained a word to paralle] 


**On the photographic reproduction given in the PEF QS (1934, Pl. 
VIII) the small circle on the top of the symbol would seem to be even 
fainter than in the photograph published in the Illustrated London News. 

5° Because of the missing part of the first symbol (above, § 39 i), it is pos- 
sible, of course, that what we have before us is the remnant of a kaph, in 
which case the word would have had in Lachish the orthography it has in 
Hebrew (kippdér). On the assumption that the word is GPR and that it has 
the sense of Hebrew KPR, we would have here an instance of the frequent 
(dialectic or merely orthographic) interchange of consonants of the palatal- 
velar series. Note the close correspondence in meaning between Hebrew 
KPR and Arabic *GPR ( * ), which two words have been considered by 


scholars, on independent grounds, as etymologically identical. 
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Y‘D just as GPR appears to parallel HLS, and would accordingly 
venture some such restoration as: 


that is: 
“ (He was angry but) he forgave 
He threatened but he rescued.” 


And, if only as a very curious reminiscence, one might refer to the 
distich in Hosea 6. 1: 


WIM Aw 


“For He has torn but He will heal us 
He has smitten but He will bind us up.” °* 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CENSER LID 


§ 42. In the course of the fourth season at Lachish (1936) the 
excavators came upon a censer with a flat lid as its cover, the 
underside of which appeared to be adorned with an inscription. 
When the writer first examined the photographic reproduction of 
the lid published in the IJlustrated London News of October 3, 1936 
(see Plate 15), he seemed to discern two groups of signs: a group 
consisting of two signs in a row, at the edge of the lid and near its 
lug or handle to the left; and a group of three signs (two of which 
seemed at first sight to be almost hopelessly effaced), in a column 
coming down to the edge and tending generally toward the right 
(Fig. 5). Soon afterwards, Starkey’s own report of the fourth 
season came to hand, in which a drawing of the lid inscription was 
furnished, but showing only the three symbols at the edge, though 
the excavator was mindful to indicate that the inscription might 
have consisted of more than three letters.°’ Eventually, the writer 


5° Tt will be seen that the writer has been unable to accept any of the 
identifications that had been suggested by Grimme for the present in- 
scription [LZQ WB‘'H NSK =“ (Gefiiss?) fiir das Durchseihen und Priifen 
des Trankopfers”]; for reasons mentioned above (§ 37), both Grimme’s 
reading and that of the writer were bound to differ radically from that 
which had been suggested by Langdon [‘-N(?)-T-‘-B-‘-L-L-L]. 

57 See the drawing in Starkey’s report, PEF QS 1936, p. 180 (“The 
characters are written in red ochre, and the traces of at least three letters 
can be seen ”—the italics are the writer’s) ; Grimme, Forschungen, p. 167 f.; 
a brief discussion of the inscription was published by Gaster (who, by 
implication, holds it to consist only of the three letters given in Starkey’s 
drawing), PHF QS 1937, p. 142 f. 
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was to find his observation fully confirmed in the treatment of the 
inscription published by Grimme, who holds it to consist of five 
letters placed on the lid in the manner just described. All the 
more regrettable was it to the writer that he found himself unable 
to accept either Professor Grimme’s interpretation of the inscription 
as a whole or even his identification of the individual symbols. 


Fig. 5 


§ 43. The row. One of the two signs of this group is quite 
obviously the characteristic Lachish beth which we have met twice 
on the ewer (above, Fig. 1). Both Starkey and Gaster did see the 
symbol to be the same as the corresponding sign on the ewer, but 
having misjudged the latter as character for g or w, respectively, 
they misjudged the symbol before us accordingly (§17 v). The 
second character in the row, almost a semi-circle, might be a pe- 
culiarly developed presentation of the ‘-symbol. It will be recalled 
that the circle of ayin-omicron was to become opened, palaeo- 
graphically, both in North Semitic (Punic, Aramaic) and in Greek 
(Melos; cf. Ionic omega) from the top, the side, or the bottom. 
We would thus have, in the row, the reading —B*‘ (that is, yA), 
and one would be left to wonder whether to supply an /-symbol, and 
thus obtain B‘L (Baal), or whether we might not have here either a 
verbal or nominal form of the root “ to wish, to desire, to seek, to 
beg” (Aramaic bed). Grimme holds the two letters to represent 
l and g, respectively, noting that the head of the “lamed” must 
have been written beyond the edge of the lid, without attempting 
to suggest just how this might have happened. 


§ 44. The column. The first letter from the top (mostly effaced) 
might be yodh, which we have met in a better state of preservation 
on the potsherd (Fig. 4), or else goph (so Grimme). It is well to 
remember that the symbols for y and qg must have come to look like 
one another at a very early stage of the Semitic alphabet ; mark the 
great similarity of yodh and qgoph in South Semitic; mark also the 
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morphologic identity of the y-symbol in South Semitic (?) with 
the g-symbol normally in Greek (koppa) and sometimes also in 
Phoenician (goph). Of the second letter only very faint traces 
are discernible; it might be J, m, &, or n (the last given value 
being assumed by Grimme). A more definite morphologic impres- 
sion is conveyed by the last letter of the column, having the shape 
of the common alphabetic z-symbol (I) and the level aspect (H) 
which this symbol occupies in columnar lines of writing in Phoe- 
nician (Elibaal), Hellenic-Italic, and very often also in South 
Semitic. If so, a comparison with the zayin/samekh of the dagger 
would suggest that the symbol had undergone in Lachish the same 
palaeographic metamorphosis that is manifested by the presentations 
of zayin in ancient alphabetic epigraphy taken as a whole (Plate 
II 6). The writer had identified the symbol before us as zayin 
without being aware that Starkey, and subsequently Gaster, had 
suggested the same identification. Grimme appears to find here the 
counterpart “eines normal-sinaitischen He,” but this is possible 
only by recognizing a stroke where in reality we seem to have a 
mere blur or weathering-mark. 


§ 45. Had the lid not been found together with the vessel of the 
censer itself, one would be inclined to suspect that what we have 
before us are the two ends of a text which had been inscribed on the 
censer in such a manner that it began on the lid, continued on the 
vessel proper, and wound up on the opposite side of the lid, an 
inscriptional line the like of which may very frequently be found in 
South Semitic and Hellenic-Italic, occasionally also in Phoenician 
(Byblos), and, as we have seen, in Lachish itself (the ewer). And 
one would further be inclined to conjecture that the inscription 
began with the words QN Z... =... ]P =“ Vessel which .. .” 
(in precisely the same manner as the beginning of several of the 
Early Phoenician inscriptions: “ Sarcophagus which. . . ,” “ House 
which .. .,” “Statue which . . .”; see above, note 48) and that 
it ended with the word B‘, or perhaps B‘L (§ 44). The word 
“ vessel, stand, receptacle ” is written in Hebrew and Accadian not 
with initial g, but rather with initial k (kén, kann-, kannu) ; but 
this interchange of the palatal-velar consonants, it need hardly be 
said, would not be unusual in early times, and many parallels of it 
may be found in younger times.®* But the censer did come to light 


As, for example, Hebrew tikken and tiggen with all 
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with both of its parts intact, and it does not appear that the excava- 
tors had any doubt as to the two parts representing an original whole 
or that any signs were detected on the inside of the censer. We will 
thus have to assume that the inscription on the lid is complete, and 
to conjecture as well as we can as to its reading and meaning and 
also as to the very awkward spacing given by the scribe to the 
individual letters.°° 


THE ALPHABET SYSTEM FRoM LACHISH 


§ 46. Despite the many questions that had to be left open in the 
preceding analysis of the archaic Lachish inscriptions, it may not be 
too venturesome to attempt a definition of the more general alpha- 
betologic significance of these inscriptions. It will be seen to lie 
chiefly in what the Lachish material contributes to a better under- 
standing of the phenomenon of uniliteral writing among the 
Northern Semites. Throughout the above discussion we could 
observe how in the main our inscriptions exhibit the same alphabet 
that is reflected in Phoenician script, and how in detail they contain 
a number of elements foreign to Phoenician—an observation not 
unlike that conveyed by a comparison of classical Greek and Latin 
for the Hellenic-Italic sphere of alphabetic epigraphy (§ 49, 5) or 
of Sabaean and Ethiopic for the South Semitic sphere. The points 


but identical meaning (“he established, he made firm,” etc.) ; see also 
above, note 55. Is perhaps the word for “nest” (Hebrew qén, Accadian 
qinnu) a secondary form of the word for “ vessel,” etc. (i.e., of kén, kann-, 
kannu)? [Professor Goetze calls the writer’s attention to the fact that 
Assyriologists have held Accadian kannu to be probably of Sumerian origin; 
he refers, in particular, to Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwérter, p. 33; 
Poebel, ZA NF 6 (1931), p. 163; H. Holma, Die Namen der Kérperteile 
(Leipzig 1911), p. 139 and note 2.]—Nor would it be unparalleled to find 
the relative particle, which on the bowl and on the dagger is written D, 
rendered by Z on the censer lid; as indicated above, the same fluctuation 
was to occur again in Egyptian Aramaic (cf. note 34). 

5° Not accounted for either by Grimme, who suggests the reading LG 
QNH = “ Log Wiirzrohr,” or by Gaster, who, disregarding the two upper 
signs in the column, offers the reading Z GW =“ This is the underside ” 
(whereby the word alleged to be identical with Hebrew géw, “ back,” would 
be written, to use Latin characters by way of illustration, not ->GW, nor 
yet WO<, but rather MG<!). 
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of divergence, we could further observe, concern not only (1) 
matters purely technical, such as 


a. the direction of writing in general, 

b. the accession of the characters to one another, and 

c. the positional and aspectual fixation of certain symbols (aleph, 
lamedh, shin), 


but also (2) more intrinsic matters bearing on the alphabet 
system itself, such as (a) functionalism, (8) morphology, (y) 
palaeography : 

a. In the instance of daleth, we have met with a symbol (on the 
ewer, and again on the dagger) common to Lachish and Phoenician, 
but serving a function in the former (that of representing 3) which 
it does not serve in the latter; in all probability the same is true of 
another symbol (namely, the zayin-samekh on the dagger). 

8. In three instances (waw-wawe, heth, sade-sadat) we have come 
to see how, conversely, a given phonetic value (w, h/h, s) is repre- 
sented in Lachish, on the one hand, and in Phoenician, on the other, 
by morphologically different symbols; cf. Plate III. 

y- In six instances (beth, daleth, zayin-samekh, yodh, mem-nun, 
resh) we have found a given symbol exhibited in Lachish by a 
palaeographic presentation unknown in Phoenician. 


§ 47. When we turn to the younger group of inscriptions from 
Lachish, we fail to detect any of the non-Phoenician peculiarities 
just enumerated as characteristic of the archaic group: they prove 
to have disappeared prior to the time both of the seal inscriptions 
(note 1) and of the ostraca (§6). In reality, it is not the non- 
Phoenician peculiarities as such but rather the whole alphabet 
system manifested in the archaic epigraphy from Lachish that must 
be said to have disappeared. As stated above, the inscriptions of the 
younger group contribute nothing new, and offer no problem 
whatsoever, to our knowledge of North Semitic alphabetology. We 
may now say, more accurately, that in these inscriptions the par- 
ticular system of the North Semitic alphabet that had once been in 
use in Lachish appears to have been replaced by the more common, 
more popular Phoenician system of that alphabet. In comparing, 
therefore, the two groups of inscriptions discovered at Lachish, the 
archaic one treated in the preceding discussion and the younger one 
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of the seals and ostraca, we are faced with much the same phe- 
nomenon that would confront us if we were to compare two sets of 
inscriptions from Yemen, one of the period preceding, the other of 
that following, the conversion to Islam of the Yemenite Arabs; or, 
to use an even closer analogy, two sets of Greek inscriptions from 
Athens, one preceding the adoption by the Athenian scribes of the 
Ionic alphabet system, the other following that adoption. 


§ 48. Thus the one inescapable inference from the epigraphic 
data considered in the present study is: that the Semites of Lachish 
(whether Canaanite or Hebrew), during the Hyksos period and 
apparently in the centuries following that period, employed an 
alphabet genetically identical with Phoenician but manifesting a 
different stage of development, a different systematic consolidation, 
as compared with that reflected in the epigraphy of the Phoenicians. 
To put it negatively: the archaic inscriptions from Lachish dispel 
the hitherto common assumption that Phoenician was the one and 
only system of alphabetic writing ever known and employed among 
the Northern Semites. This universal but extremely awkward 
assumption should never have been permitted to go unchallenged on 
the very face of it. Its actual fallacy, we have seen, was clearly 
demonstrated in recent years by the discovery of unanswerable evi- 
dence to the effect that the Northern Semites employed, certainly 
during the centuries immediately following the Hyksos period and 
most probably long before that, an alphabet system vastly at variance 
with Phoenician in a center as close to Phoenicia as is Ugarit. Yet 
this important discovery passed almost unnoticed in alphabetological 
respect, the first (though decidedly erroneous) impression of the 
cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra having been that of a system 
of writing entirely heterogeneous to, and therefore incommensurable 
with, the linear alphabet system of the Semites of Byblos.®°° Therein 


°° In a publication that has just come to hand, F. Bork, Das Ukirutische, 
etc., Leipzig 1938 (Mitt. d. altorient. Ges. XII 1), offers a painstaking 
study of the non-Semitic texts from Ras Shamra—Syria 1929, Nos. 4, 7, 
34-45, 35, 50, 55—based (a) on what amounts to a completely new de- 
cipherment of the Ugaritic system of writing and (b) on the theory, 
previously advanced by E. Ebeling, that it had been developed out of the 
syllabic-ideographic system of Mesopotamian cuneiform. Although the 
Semitic texts from Ras Shamra are much more numerous and, for that 
matter, of so much greater certainty as to reading and interpretation than 
the non-Semitic texts, it is on the latter alone that Bork tests his con- 
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lies a further important aspect of the significance of the epigraphic 
finds before us: The archaic inscriptions from as unexpected a 
quarter as Lachish provide us with several specific witnesses to the 
genetic affinity between the Ugaritic system of writing and the North 
Semitic alphabet. Although, on the whole, the alphabet system of 
Lachish stands incalculably nearer to the linear system of Byblos 
than to the cuneiform one of Ras Shamra, it shares with the latter 
in several of the very peculiarities in which we have seen it to 
differ from Phoenician : 


la. in the non-Phoenician direction of writing ; 

2a. in the non-Phoenician use of daleth to symbolize the dental 
spirant 5 as well as the dental stop d; 

28. in the non-Phoenician use of a cross-sign to represent h, and 
in the equally non-Phoenician morphology of the symbol for s; 

®y. in the non-Phoenician paleography of the characters for b, 
2/s, 


tention that in Ugaritic script we have to do with a syllabic rather than 
a uniliteral system of writing. (“Als Beweismittel méchte ich Worter 
der neuen semitischen Sprache ausschliessen, da neue Fehlerquellen die 
Arbeit hemmen wiirden.”) At the same time, Bork believes that the 
student of the Semitic texts from Ras Shamra would gain in Bewegungs- 
freiheit now that he may assume them to be written in a system containing 
“14 (or 15) consonants” only! No suggestion is offered by Bork as to 
the relationship between the script of the Semites of Ugarit and that of 
the Semites of Phoenicia, presumably because in his opinion none existed. 

*2On independent grounds, evidence of a historic connection between 
Northern Syria and Southern Palestine has been seen in several objects 
found at Lachish (see, e. g., Starkey, PEF QS 1936, p. 183); cf. especially 
the bronze statuette of the “Syrian war god” Reshef, ibidem, Pl. IV; for 
a statue of the same deity found at Ras Shamra, see Syria 1929, Pl. LIII. 
In another South Palestinian center, Beth Shemesh, a tablet was found 
bearing an inscription in cuneiform characters which have been considered 
by scholars as probably representing a cuneiform alphabet, if not indeed 
the cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra; see Virolleaud’s remarks, Syria 
16 (1935), p. 186, note 2. 

ADDENDUM. Amore minute study (undertaken after the present treatise 
had been submitted for publication) of the new Old Palestinian inscription 
discovered at Shechem led me to recognize several non-Phoenician elements 
of the Lachish alphabet as having also been extant in the alphabet system 
reflected in that inscription. For the elements in question, as well as for 
a detailed analysis of the Shechem fragments, see my article in the forth- 
coming issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature (Volume 57, 1938, 
Part 3). 
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§ 49. Only a few remarks need be made here concerning the 
alphabetic Table given below (Plate III), in which an attempt has 
been made to survey in diagram the findings of the present study. 


1. It goes without saying that in all instances of symbols com- 
mon to Lachish and Phoenician such specimens of the latter have 
been listed as stand, palaeographically, closest to those of the former. 
As might be expected, of the great mass of available Phoenician 
presentations of the given symbols, those relatively nearest in shape 
to the corresponding presentations from Lachish have as a rule 
proved to belong to the Early Phoenician inscriptions (above, note 
10). Accordingly, it has seemed fitting to draw upon these inscrip- 
tions (whenever possible, upon Ahiram) in the instances of Phoeni- 
cian symbols that are not employed in the alphabet system from 
Lachish but have nevertheless been listed in the Table, if only for 
the sake of emphasizing the contrast between the two systems. In 
only two instances of symbols common to Lachish and Phoenician, 
those of aleph and daleth, did the relatively greatest measure of 
palaeographic agreement appear to be exhibited by specimens other 
than those found in Early Phoenician. Hence, in the instance of 
aleph, the form-type of the Mesha stone has been added to that of 
Abibaal, Elibaal, and the Roueisseh arrow; and, in the instance of 
daleth, the specimens given in the Table are those from Nora (CIS 
1 144 f.) and from the Zikr stele (Pognon, Pl. IX f.). 


2. Whenever it appeared pertinent for the comparison intended 
by the Table, an arrow has been provided to indicate the direction 
of writing in which the given position or aspect of a symbol is 
normative. When for two or more specimens of a symbol only one 
arrow is provided, it indicates that the given specimens are char- 
acteristic of the same direction of writing. 


3. For any Lachish element—functional, morphologic, palae- 
ographic, or merely positional-aspectual—not found in Phoenician, 
but recurring in some other sphere of alphabetic epigraphy, whether 
Ugaritic, South Semitic, or Hellenic-Italic, the corresponding ele- 
ment has been listed in the Table within the section superscribed 
“Non-Phoenician,” the particular sphere of each listed element 
either having been referred to in the course of the preceding dis- 
cussion or else being too well known to need specific reference. (It 
will be noted that in including Hellenic-Italic elements in the “ Non- 
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Phoenician ” section the writer has departed from the common 
theory according to which the alphabet system received by the 
Greeks from the Northern Semites had been identical with the 
“Phoenician of 22 letters”—a common, but unproved and, as he 
intends to demonstrate elsewhere, entirely untenable theory.) For 
obvious reasons, it has seemed advisable to list “ Non-Phoenician ” 
counterparts also in instances of symbols concerning which Lachish 
and Phoenician appear to agree with one another in every particular, 
as in those of ayin and taw. 


4. Owing to their scantiness, perhaps also to occasional efface- 
ment (as on the bowl), the epigraphic finds do not provide us with 
all the uniliteral characters that must be assumed to have con- 
stituted the alphabet system from Lachish. Thus, we find no 
letters at all for the values of h, ¢, k, nor for those of g, 8, p, and 
have only fragmentary or doubtful presentations of the letters for 
g and g. Some of these values may well have been represented, 
polyphonously, by the Lachish letters before us (e. g., ayin may well 
have served as symbol for ‘/g, as in Phoenician ; see also note 35). 
But some of the above values (h, t, &) may safely be assumed to have 
had separate graphic representation. Because of the absence of 


corresponding symbols, it is impossible to say whether the alphabet 
system of Lachish had developed any characters peculiarly its own 
(comparable to the G in Latin). Yet, insofar as the epigraphic finds 
go, this does not appear to have been the case. Hence we are in a 
position to account for every single Lachish element that is not 
found in Phoenician by a more or less closely corresponding counter- 
part from one sphere or another of “ non-Phoenician ” epigraphy. 


5. The alphabetologic situation, then, reflected in our Table 
appears to be quite normal and natural once we understand the data 
listed under “ Phoenician ” and those given under “ Lachish ” as 
two sets of data representing different stages of development, dif- 
ferent systems, of the North Semitic alphabet. An all but identical 
situation would ensue if we were to place in juxtaposition two such 
different systems of the Hellenic-Italic alphabet as are represented 
in Classical Greek, on the one hand, and in Classical Latin, on the 
other. We would then find the two sets of data coinciding for the 
most part in both their morphological and functional elements, as 
do those of “ Phoenician ” and “Lachish” in our Table. At the 
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same time, however, we would find certain morphologic elements 
peculiar only to the one system (for example, ©, ¢ ), or only to 
the other (for example, F, Q) ; we would further find symbols com- 
mon to both systems serving a function in the one (e.g., H =7) 
which they do not serve in the other (H —h) and, conversely, 
functional values (for example, ks) represented in the two systems 
by different symbols (= and X) ; again, we would find symbols com- 
mon to both systems that exhibit in either system a palaeographic 
presentation ([, A, A, P, =) not known in the other (C, D, L, R,8), 
all of which points of divergence we have observed also between 
“Phoenician ” and “ Lachish” (§ 46a, 8,y). Finally, we would find 
that at none of these points of divergence, morphologic, functional, 
palaeographic, do we come upon an element that does not recur in 
some other system of the Hellenic-Italic alphabet, in a system that 
in turn is distinct from both Classical Greek and Classical Latin, 
just as no element foreign to Phoenician has been found in Lachish 
that does not recur in some other “non-Phoenician” system of 
alphabetic epigraphy. 

6. How a single alphabet could have branched off into at least 
three diverse systematic units (in the situation before us: into those 
of Byblos, Ugarit, and Lachish) and by what agency the points of 
divergence, especially in morphology and functionalism, might have 
been effected is a problem as urgent as it is difficult. However, a 
detailed consideration of this problem would lie beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry. Suffice it to say that the problem of the sys- 
tematic ramification of the North Semitic alphabet is, as repeatedly 
indicated above, not essentially different from that of the South 
Semitic or of the Hellenic-Italic alphabet; and it is in close con- 
nection with these phenomena that the problem will have to be 
considered. 


§ 50. In terms of the present study, the epigraphic material 
from Lachish will perhaps be said to have lost some of the glamour 
given it in previous investigations and especially in more popular 
dispatches. If the findings of the preceding analysis be considered 
acceptable, it will be unwarranted to refer any longer to the Lachish 
inscriptions as witnesses to the “ dawn alphabet ” or as the “ missing 
link” between the alleged proto-Semitic alphabet of Sinai and 
Phoenician. But, for all the sobering effect of their re-orientation 
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toward the North, the archaic inscriptions from Lachish still re- 
main an epigraphic discovery of the first magnitude. They provide 
us with testimony to a systematization of the North Semitic 
alphabet different from that employed either by the Semites of 
Phoenicia or by those of Ugarit, and they lend new weight to 
the Ugaritic discoveries by manifesting a non-Phoenician system 
of the ‘North Semitic alphabet not in cuneiform but in linear 
execution. And thus they will eventually help the science of the 
alphabet to free itself of the maze of enigmas and. perplexities 
accumulated by the stubbornly prevailing notion that the Kadpija 
ypdppara or ypdppara of the Greeks must have been identi- 
cal with the “ Phoenician of 22 letters ” and with no other system. 
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